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JULES BRISSAC. 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY beg to call the attention of the Profes- 
sion to the Works of this popular and pleasing Composer. The undcr- 
mentioned Transcriptions and Fantasias are in constant and increasing 
demand, are remarkably brilliant and telling, and, being of moderate 
difficulty, are eminently adapted for Teaching Purposes, 





Un Ballo in Maschera (Mazurka) a ae 
Zerlina- Fantasia on the opera Fra 


Diavolo is ee “i mw ae 
La mia letizia (I Lombardi) re im Se 
Tutte e sciolto (La Sonnambula) mm &s 
Ate,ocara (I Puritani) .. sai 3 0 
Di pescatore ignobile (Lucrezia Berets 3 0 
Deh! vieni alla finestra (Don Juan) 3 0 
Cujus animam (Stabat Mater) ... 3 0 
Va Pensiero (Nino) .. on ~ — 
Suoni la tromba (I Puritani) ... m we 
La ci darem (Don Juan) 3 0 
Betly (Tyrolienne, from the epee of 

Donizetti)... bee ois wit € 
Si la stanchezza (Il Nenvatese) mn a 
Amina (Finale from La Sonnambula)... 3 0 
Souvenir de Don Pasquale i an oe 
Souvenir de Guillaume Tell ai 3 0 
Dixey’s Land... aa nal aw &4 
The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls um &S 
Cerisette. Morceaude Salon ... 20 
Un moment de repos. Nocturne. a 





“™M. Jules Brissac writes music that is effective and showy, without 
being at all difficult.”—-Musica, Wor.p. 
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ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
(Successors to Wessel and Co.), 

18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER AND LUCAS, 


210 REGENT STREET. 


PRANCESCO BERGER’S “THE BAND PASSES” 
(March movement), for Pianoforte—the most popular pianoforte piece of the 
day. Price 3s, 

Addisan, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


RANCESCO BERGER’S “WILD OATS” (Waltz), 


for Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 








RANCESCO BERGER’S “ATTENDEZ MOL” (Con- 


versation pendant la danse), for Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


RANCESCO BERGER’S “SHADOWS ON THE 
WALL” (Scherzetto movement), for Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


LA CIRCASSIENNE VALSE (Strauss), 4s. La Cir- 


cassienne Quadrilles (Strauss), Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s. La Circassienne Polka, 3s. 
Orchestral and septett parts are published to the Va alse and Quadrilles. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


RAMATIC COLLEGE QUADRILLE. Composed 
by Atrreo MetLon, and played nightly at the Promenade Concerts with im 
mense success. 
Just published, wins 4s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


INDFELD Py “LA COQUETTE.” Polka de Bra- 
voura. Price 2s. Gd. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


| INDFELDT’S “COLPE VOL SONO” (de l’Opéra 
Traviata), ‘Transcribed for Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


INDFELDT’S “MEINE ERSTE LIEBE” (My First 


Love). Romance Nocturne. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


ust Publish 
INDFELDT’S “L < BELLE MARIE” (Serenade). 
For Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
— pe Pek aalies and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


























ust Published. 
INDFELDT’S “LONDEE DE ROSES” (Mazurka 


Brillante). For Pianoforte. Price 3 
Addison, Hollier and tne 210 Regent Street. 


FINCHAM, Orcan-pire Maker, Vorcer, and TUNER, 
e 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms, 


A SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parc:ls on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London : 18 Hanover Square. 


TNO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.—J. H. 


JEWELL, Music Publisher, undertakes the Printing and Publishing of every 
description of Mu: ical Work, greatly under the usual charges. Estimates given, 


104 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C,, near the British Muscum. 
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LONDON GENERAL COAL COMPANY (LIMITED) 


F. W. HAMMOND, 


GENERAL MANAGER. 





Best Sunderland Wallsend (thoroughly screened) 
Seconds (a brilliant clean burning Coal) 
Good Strong Kitchen Coal (free from dust and slate) 


25s. per Ton. 
23s. do. 
19s. do. 


OFFICES—373 OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, KING’S CROSS. 





EWER AND (C0O,, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 
MUSICSELLERS IN ORDINARY 
TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 
UNIVERSAL 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





WER & CO. have published a Catalogue of all the 
Works available for the use of Subscribers, containing a classified List of 
51,801 DIFFERENT WORKS, 
AND 20,000 MORE IN PREPARATION. 
The largest Stock of Music ever collected in any one Establishment either here or 
abroad, to which will be added, immediately on its issue, 
EVERY NEW MUSICAL WORK OF INTEREST, 
Both English and Foreign. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Per Half-Year . ove ove ove ove on. #i 


Per a 

Per Month ove ere ote 
Per Week oreo ooo ate ove ake 

Town Subscribers will be supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 


be exchanged twice a week. 5 
Country Subscribers will be supplied with Four Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 


be exchanged twice a month. 
At the end of their Subscription, Annual Subscribers will be presented with 


ONE GUINEA’S WORTH OF MUSIC. 


EWER & CO,87 REGENT STREET, 
(Sote ProrrreroR— WILLIAM WITT) 
By Special Appointment, Musicsellers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE ENTIRE WORKS OF * MENDELSSOHN.” 





ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will arrive 


in London, for the Winter Season, on the 6th of October. All communications 
to be addressed to Mad L Sherrington, 6 Vere Street, Oxford Street. 


ANTED, an ORGANIST for the Parish Church of 
Grinton, near Richmond, Yorkshire. He willbe required to train the Choir. 
Salary small, but there is a prospect of further employment. 
Applications to be directed to the Rev. Percy Smith, Grinton Vicarage, Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 


O SINGERS and SPEAKERS suffering from WEAK- 
NESS OF VOICE, Defective Articulation, Nervousness, and RELAXED 
THROATS, Madame PASTARELLI’S new practical method of Vocalisation and 
Elocution, rapidly and without labour or strain, ensures strength—and command at 
= of the Voice—eradicates all defects, and effectually prevents and cures the Relaxed 
roat. 


Address Madame Pastarelli, care of Mr. Whitburn, Chemist, 174 Regent Street. 
N LLE. FLORENCE LANCIA’S New Song, 

‘A thousand miles from thee,” composed by Frank Mori, sung by Mlle, Lancia, 
and enthusiastically encored every evening at Alfred Mellon’s Concerts, at the Royal 


Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, and at the Crystal Palace Concerts, is published, 
price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 




















Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
“as LADY OF- THE LEA.” 
Song, oomg 8 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY, 
The Poetry by 
H. BELLAM Y, 
The Music Composed 
BY 
ZBBewWweYyT &H AR TT. 


DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 244 REGENT STREET, W. 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


N E W 
BY 
A. TALEXY: 


** Chant d’adieu,”’ Mélodie, price eco ove 
“* Champs fleuris,” Réverie, price —«. rT TT) 


w. 





Just Published, 


oe 38, Od. 
ove 28. Gd. 


LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 244 REGENT STREET, W. 


“K tal S ON G&G,” 
FROM 
TENNYSON’S “ Idylls of the King,” 
The Music by 
WALTER HAY 


" LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 244 REGENT STREET, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
E’S 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


“INHE ECHO SONG, for Voice and Piano. 


Compo: 


oon 
JULES BENEDICT. 


LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 244 REGENT STREET, W. 





Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 


“ALICE WHERE ART THOU?” 
ROMANCE. 
Sung by SIGNOR GARDONI. 
The Poetry by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
he Music by J. ASCHER. 
London : Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


HREE SACRED CHORUSES, 
Composed by G. ROSSINI. 
No. 1, “Faith” (La Fede—La Foi), price 3s. 
2. “ Hope” (La Speranza—L’Esperance), price 3. 
3. “* Charity” (La Carita—La Charité), price 3s. 
Transcribed for the 


Oo R G AN 
By HENRY SMART. 

don: Duncan Davison and Co., 

Brandus, de Paris, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 

Argyle Street, 

Where may be obtained 

FUGUE in E minor (from Handel’s “ hdl Tg the ORGAN, price 3s, 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 


Lon 
Dépét Général de la Maison 


Also, 
INTRODUCTION and FUGUE for the — composed by Dr. JAMES PECH, 
Price 3s. 





ADAME LAURA BAXTER’S' SONGS, 


N “If I could change as others change” (Balfe), 2s. 6d.; “ The Fairy’s 
Whisper” (Henry Smart), 28s. 6d. Composed expressly for, and sung by Madame 
Laura Baxter (both nightly encored) at ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS, 
in the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, are published by Duncan Davison 


and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
October 8. 
Movenrut is the almost solitary theme left me to descant on in 
my present letter. It is the heavy loss which the French stage 
sustains both in its honour and ability by the death of Mad. Rose 
Chéri, whose unblemished private character rendered her an ex- 
ception, though, it is just to say, not a solitary one, among her 
co-mates. The fact that this lady fell a victim to her maternal 
devotion (the cause of her death being diphtheria, caught of her 
son, whom she was nursing) is so emphatically set forth in all the 
obituary notices published on her in the French papers, that it is 
at once made plain how little the most ordinary domestic virtues 
are expected to be found in company with histrionic eminence. 

The career of Rose Chéri has shown that, even in France, a 
woman can be born, as it were, within call of the prompter’s boy, 
and live an entire life on and by the stage, without forfeiting 
one jot of the substantial virtues and outward respectabilities 
which best beseem her sex, and which it is but a cheating exchange 

to part with for any amount of the glitter and tinkle of public 

distinction, The deceased actress was the daughter of a M. and 

Mad. Cizos, provincial actors, and came into the world, at 

Etampes, thirty-seven years since. Owing, it is said, to some ab- 
surd pun on his name having annoyed him, her father changed it 
to Chéri, and the assumed cognomen acquired early celebrity from 
the talent which his daughter displayed as a child in the part of 

Léontine Focq. Her début in Paris took place at the Gymnase, 
in June, 1842, The piece in which she appeared was Estelle, but 
she made little or no impression on this occasion. Another chance 
was alforded her a month later, when she was fortunate enough 
to give marked tokens of the talent she subsequently deve- 
loped with such conspicuous success. Having become the chief 
ornament of the Gymnase, she was promoted to the chief place 
in the household of its director, and became Mad. Montigny. She 
was doubtless a most accomplished actress, although, to my mind, 
somewhat cold and artificial. Not a little of the favour she en- 
joyed with the public, however, was due to the respect she in- 
spired from the known purity of her private life and the amia- 
bility of her character in all her social relations. 

On Monday M. Faure made his début in the Poniatowski oper 
Pierre de Medicis, which has undergone certain modifications, 
which the princely composer himself, M. St. Georges, the writer 
of the book, and M. Emilien Pacini, joined in effecting. These 
changes consist in the suppression of the lugubrious scene in 
which Laura was deprived of her locks, the capillary sacrifice 
being now prevented by the timely arrival of Peter, who saves her 
from the fatal shears and unites her to his brother. The former 
finale, also, is now replaced by a grand concerted piece, with 
chorus and the principal part for the tenor. This piece was never 
before executed, and was written by the Prince for M. Fraschini, 
who was to have sung it at Madrid. 

At the Opéra Comique, LZ’ Etoile du Nord has been revived for 
the return of Mad. Ugalde, who, in spite of spiteful detractors, 
soars as triumphantly as ever above the difficulties of her part. 
The character of Danilowitch is transferred to M. Pouchard, 
owing to the departure of M. Delauny Riquier ; and Mad. Reeilly 
replaces the likewise absent Mlle. Prevost, as one of the vivandiéres. 
M. Roger has returned, and sang last week in Haydée, but he has 
been mute since from illness, whether the usual “ morbus tenoris ” 
(“indisposizione di tenor ”)—I know not. 

The bills of the Thédtre Lyrique — announce La Sta- 
tue (M. Rety’s opera) and Le Biyou Perdu. Mad. Cabel’s appear- 
ance in Jaguarita is promised ere long. 

_ Paris, further than the above, yields little more news of a mu- 
sical interest. So I must make an excursion to foreign lands. Let 
us to St. Petersburg, taking Berlin by the way. In the latter 
city the Royal Theatre is preparing to produce Spontini’s opera of 
Nurmahal on a scale of extraordinary magnificence, the occasion 
being the rejoicings on the coronation of King William I. The 
chapel choir of Berlin—technically called in the language Dom 
Chor—is to take part in the ceremony at Keenigsberg. They 
are to appear in a costume special to such occasions, and which is 
thus described :—a scarlet levite or gown, black breeches with 
buckled garters, buckled shoes, black velvet cap. As fine feathers 
do not make fine birds, quiristers in scarlet are none the less prone 





to fail in expression as wel! as in tone. Ere I goto the north you 
may just think it worth a short round about only just to find out 
that at Frankfort-on-the-Maine the people have been playing an 
— by Schubert, which is not exactly new, but has never been 
played before, though they say it’s a beautiful score. The 
Domestic War it is christened, and I am told the public lis- 
tened with the most intense delight, applauding with all 
their might at the posthumous production which now by Time’s 
effluxion is allowed to see the light—why so late astounds me 
quite. What the critics find to praise they express by this neat 
phrase — the colouring is delicately fine; what they mean I 
can’t divine. Now let’s off to the capital of the Czar, the distance 
on paper is not far. Here again the funeral knell fills the air with 
its solemn swell, singing the old melancholy song, “ Short is life 
though art is long.” I regret in short to state that the manager of 
the State-opera here is now the late M. Cavos, for a fit — 
apoplectical to wit— has removed him from the scene, and this 
curious fact I glean — that the present house of mourning is the 
same that he was born in. He was buried with all honour, all his 
troupe, from “ prima donna” to the chorus, taking part in the 
“Requiem ” of Mozart—which was chanted o'er his grave. Here 
permission let me crave to enumerate the names of the signors 
and the dames, who are worthiest to be noted in the troupe I 
just have quoted: Ladies first, Mads. La Grua, Nantier- 
Didiée, Fioretti, Bernardi, Dottini and Everardi. Gentlemen 
next, Signors Tamberlik, Graziani, Everardi, Marini. The 
sudden death of the manager has retarded the opening 
of the season. Your readers have already been told that the new 
opera Verdi has been composing expressly for St. Petersburg is to 
be entitled La Forza dél destino. It is said that the maestro has 
asked and is to have 80,000 fr. for his score (3,200/.). Much more 
will be spent on the “ getting up” of the opera, and it is doubtful 
whether the large capital fund thus sunk will return a profit, for 
the public of St. Petersburg is a limited one, and does not con- 
stantly recruit itself from the rest of the empire as do those of 
Paris and London. Some people think some of the money to be 
thus hazardously expended might more wisely have found its way 
into the coffers of the National Lyrical Theatre, which is sadly in 
want of leading artists, and would be none the worse for an ex- 
tended repertory. The old ballet of Esmeralda, than which few 
since produced have been better, has been produced at the 
Théatre Marie, with Mlle. Nadedja Bogdanof in the part so 
charmingly created by the regretted Carlotta Grisi— whose 
“ truandaise ” was wont to be the chief joy of our truant days. 

I suppose it is not information to your readers to say that 
Meyerbeer takes the direction of the music for the coronation 
festival at Keenigsberg, and that he has composed a solemn hymna 
expressly for that occasion. It may be news, however, to state 
that in the ancient city of the Prussian kings there is an opera 
house, and that recently in that opera house was performed Herr 
Wagner's Opera of the Phantom Ship, and that to hear that opera 
the honest Kénigsbergers flocked in vast numbers, hailing the 
work of the prophet composer with mighty enthusiasm. 

The Italian Opera of Paris opened last Tuesday with Jl Matri- 
monio Segreto. Of this event more in my next. Here is the cast 
of Gluck’s Alceste at the Grand Opera: Alceste, Mad. Pauline 
Viardot; Une Suivante, Mlle. Taisy; Adméte, M. Michot; Le 
Grand Prétre, M. Cazot; Caron, M. Coulon; Hercule, M. Bor- 
chard; Apollon, M. Mechelaere ; Evandre, M. Kenig; Un héraut, 
M. Freret. 


SoS 


New Yorx.—Herr Ullmann appears to be in a bad way. 
There is no chance, for the present at least, of his securing the 
services either of Mad. Medori or Mad. Charton, so that, in all 
probability, the Empire City will remain this season operaless. 
This seems to be Herr Ullmann’s own view of the matter, for he 
has let the Academy of Music to Professor Hermann, the con- 
jurer ; and, if in his heart he wishes that worthy gentleman could 
conjure him away to some land where debtors can walk about 
without fear of unpleasant consequences, surely no one can blame 
him. 

Sr. Pererspure.— Signor Cavos, composer and stage-manager 
of the Imperial Opera House, is dead, 
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MUSIC AT BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Aut our vocal stars have returned, and are once more shining 
away in the firmament of the Royal Opera-house. Mlle. Lucca 
has made her appearance as Leonora in Verdi’s TZrovatore with 
immense success. ‘This young lady has been very lucky. She has 
won the hearts of the Berlin opera-goers by storm, and seized, in 
almost no time, on the giddy position of a popular favourite. I 
perfectly agree with the opinion of the public as to her merits, for 
we might seek in vain all through Germany for many singers en- 
dowed with such a voice as that which she possesses ; but, while 
admitting all her good qualities, I cannot help thinking it would 
be far preferable, and certainly far more artistic for her, not to be 
always employing certain high notes, simply because she happens 
to possess them, while other fair artists do not. She was especially 
great in the last act, and was rewarded by the most enthusiastic 
applause. I am sorry to say she was prevented by sudden indis- 
position from repeating her performance, as announced in the 
bills. Let us hope her indisposition will not be of long dura- 
tion. The other parts were well sustained by Mlle. De Ahna, 
Herren Formes, Betz, and Fricke. — Mad. Jachmann Wagner ap- 
peared once more on the operatic stage as Orpheus in Gliick’s Orpheus 
und Eurydice, previously to quitting the Opera-house for the theatre. 
A great many people deprecate the resolution she has thus adopted, 
or is said to have adopted, on the ground that no one is to be 
found like her in such parts as this very part of Orpheus, and in 
those of Clytemnestra, Statira, Sextus, Eglantine, Lady Macbeth, 
&c. &c. On the 21st September the Royal Opera-house was 
crammed to the very ceiling. Not a nook or corner was unoc- 
cupied. Not a place was to be got for love or money. The 
cause of this unusual concourse was a very proper wish on the 
part of the public to pay a suitable mark of respect to a retiring 
veteran.—After an active professional career of fifty-two years, 
Herr Zschiesche took his farewell as Sarastro in Die Zauberflite, 
and, considering the extensive range of his repertory,which included 
operas of the German, French, and Italian schools, as well as 
those of the description more particularly designated “ opéras 
comiques,” it must be owned that his place will not be so easily filled 
up. Herr Zschiesche was also a good oratorio-singer, and a valuable 
member of the Singacademie. He was a worthy representative of 
old art, such as is, now-a-days, not often met with. During the 
course of the evening he was nearly overwhelmed with flowers and 
laurel wreaths, and called forth several times while the opera was 
proceeding, as well as when the curtain had fallen on him for the 
last time. Ina short, but feeling speech, he thanked the public 
for the kindness they had always displayed towards him, and, after 
requesting they would still sometimes think of him, withdrew, 
visibly affected. 

The admirers of Meyerbeer—and their name is legion—will be 
pleased that the King of Prussia is shortly to be crowned at 
KGnigsberg. Ifyou ask me the reason I have for making this as- 
sertion, I reply thus: “I do not pretend, for it would be absurd 
in me to do so, that the admirers of M. Meyerbeer are, as a class 
of persons, separate and distinct from each and every other class 
of persons, particularly interested in the fact that his Prussian 
Majesty will shortly, as is now generally known, be anointed 
King in the old city of Kénigsberg, if we look upon that fact in a 
merely political light. But we do not look upon the fact afore- 
said in merely a political light. Far from it. We look at it in a 
musical light as well. M. Meyerbeer, who, as you are aware, is 
Royal Musical Director-General, and, moreover, as you may per- 
haps not be aware, a Doctor into the bargain, has been entrusted 
with the composition of a grand march for the coronation. ‘This, 
I think, will satisfactorily account for the presence of the lacteal 
fluid within the adamantine and hirsute sphere‘of the fruit where- 
with the simious tribe are said at times to pelt, in playful sportive- 
ness, unwary travellers. This march will be played by the bands 
of the cavalry and infantry regiments, stationed in the courtyard 

of the palace, during the passage of their “ Most highest Lordships 
and highest Lordships”* to the Palace church and back. On the 


* It is thus that the Germans, with a total disregard for grammar— 
as understood, at any rate, since the time of Shakspere—and a slight 
obliviousness of their own dignity as human beings, designate the King, 
and his royal aud aristocratic entourage. 








evening of the coronation there will be a grand concert in the 
Moscovite Room, at the palace, and this concert, also, will be un- 
der the personal direction of M. Meyerbeer, who has just returned 
from Ems on his road to K6nigsberg. 

Talking of this self-same coronation, I must inform you that, 
some time since, the well-known music publisher here, Herr (;, 
Bock, offered a prize for the best triumphal march in honour of 
the event. Eighty-three competitors have answered the appeal, 
Fifty-two contributions have come from the kingdom of 
Prussia itself. Of these 21 have proceeded from Berlin, 
8 from the province of Brandenberg, 4 from Preussen, 3 
from Pomerania, 6 from Saxony, 5 from Silesia, 3 from Posen, 
and 4 from the Rhine provinces. From other parts, 1 came 
from Anhalt-K6éthen, 5 from Bavaria, 1 from Bremen, 1 from 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1 from Hamburgh, 2 from Hesse. 
Darmstadt, 1 from Liibeck, 2 from Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 3 from 
Austria ; 2 from the kingdom of Saxony; 1 from Saxe-Weimar; 
2 from Schwarzburg-Rudalstadt; 1 from Wurtemburg; 2 from 
France; 1 from England; 2 from Italy; 1 from Russia (Smo- 
lensk), and 2 from Belgium. Herren Taubert and Dorn, of 
Berlin, and H. Lachner, of Munich, have kindly consented to act 
as umpires, and decide on the merits of the eighty-three marches, 
and a very agreeable and amusing task they will have, I make no 
doubt. I wonder whether they will have the marches all played 
over by a full military band stationed on the stairs or in the back- 
yard of the house where they meet to agree on their decision, 
Ifso, I should say the other tenants, and their neighbours, will 
be much pleased, particularly those subject to anything like head- 
aches, Fancy Mr. Babbage under the circumstances ! 

Signor Merelli, the impresario of the Italian Opera at the 
Royal Opera-house, has just arrived with the tenor, Signor Emilio 
Pancani. Herr Strakosch, also, from New York, has paid us a 
visit, on his way to Vienna. Signor Morelli’s company com- 
mences its two months’ engagement on the Ist October, and is 
thus composed — Sopranos: Carlotta Marchisio, Maria Rideri; 
altos: Zelia Trebelli, Barbara Marchisio; tenors: Pancani, 
Montanari; baritones: Squarcia, Zacchi; bassos: Agnesi and 
Coselli; buffo: Borella, and conductor: Orsini. Adelina Patti 
will be added, in a week or so, as prima donna. For small parts, 
artists of the German company will lend their assistance, and 
sing in Italian. The chorus, on the other hand, which will be that 
of the Royal German Opera, will sing in German, An admirable 
arrangement is not it? It will save a small sum in the salaries 
and conduce so much to the dignity of art! 

Herr Dorn has just concluded a new opera, entitled Der 
Pastetenbiicher (the Pustrycook), words by Herr M. Heydrich. 
It is to be produced after Christmas. 

The following fact cannot fail to interest all admirers of that 
great genius who wrote the “ Pastoral.” A number of his ad- 
mirers collected, during his lifetime, four instruments, consisting 
of a violin by Nicholas Amati, 1690; a violin by Joseph Guar- 
neri, 1718; a viola, by Vincent Regeri, 1690; and a violoncello, 
by Andreas Guarneri, 1712. On these instruments well-known 
masters used to play Beethoven’s music in his presence. The in- 
struments afterwards got dispersed, and passed into various 
hands, until, at length, Herr Peter Jokits, a merchant at Vienna, 
succeeded in purchasing them all, and offered to present them to 
the Royal Library in Berlin, on condition of their always being 
known as “ Jokits-Stiftung.” His offer was accepted, and the in- 
struments are now in the Royal Library here. On special occa- 
i works of Beethoven, and Beethoven alone, will be played on 
them. 

The King has just bestowed the Gold Medal for Art upon Herr 
Franz Miicke, in return for a composition that gentleman lately 
dedicated to his Majesty. By the way, while I am treating you 
to the gossip of this very sandy capital, I must not forget to state 
that Herr von Liszt has just arrived from Silesia, and that Herr 
Ad. Henselt has returned to St. Petersburg. Among the arrivals 
to whieh, according to report, we may look forward some time 
next month, is that of George Jacobi, first violinist of the Grand 
Opera, who won the prize at the Paris conservatory this year. It 
is his intention, ¢0, at least, it is said, to play in public here. 


VALE. 
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MUSICAL DOINGS AT WIESBADEN. 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) 
‘Taz end of the present season has been, in every way, equal if 


DUSSIK, DUSSEK, DUSCHEK. 


(Written expressly for the Mustca, Wortp and Dwicut's JouRNAL 
oF Music, by ALEXANDER W. THAYER.) 


not superior to its commencement. On Friday last, for instance, Tue three names at the head of this article are, in fact, but various 
there was a grand concert, excellently attended, at the Cursaal, | modes of writing the same, as adopted by different persons, who in 


when not only was the programme first-rate, but the galaxy of 

talent such as could be rarely surpassed, even in London or Paris. 

In the first place there was Sivori, then Herren Kontski and 

Stockhausen, with Mad. Cambardi from Paris and Milan. Besides 

all these, Herr Oberthiir, the celebrated harpist from London, lent 

his valuable aid on the occasion, as did also the admirable chorus 
from the theatre and the Cicilien-Verein. 

The concert commenced with the overture to Oberon, admirably 
rendered by the orchestra, under their talented conductor, Herr 
Hagen. This was followed by one of the best choruses in Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah. I allude to the one beginning, “ Sieche, der 
Hiite Israel’s,” which the members of the Ciicilien-Verein sang in 
amanner which reflected the highest credit on every one concerned. 
The next thing was Sivori’s performance of his own fantasia on 
motives from Lucia di Lammermoor, a performance which obtained 
for him no end of applause, though his greatest hit was made in 
the “preghiera” from Moses, with variations, by Paganini, which 
he played on the G string alone, his violin, for the nonce, boasting 
of no others, so that he might well have exclaimed, like the magi- 
cians, prestidigitateurs, and wizards of the north, south, east, and 
west, who sometimes burst forth upon the public in all the reful- 
gence of patent leather boots, immense diamond rings, impossible 
shirt fronts, and overpowering waistcoats, “ There is no deception, 
ladies and gentlemen, there is no deception.” He was greatly ap- 

lauded. Another great feature of the evening was a concerto by 

arish Alvars for the harp, a concerto “interpreted,” as some writers 
term it, by Herr Oberthiir. This fine artist is a great favourite here, 
in the first place for his talent, which is undoubtedly first-rate, and 
then from the fact of his being a citizen of the place, having been a 
member of the band at the theatre for a considerable time. Be- 
sides the concerto above mentioned, Herr Oberthiir played two 
pieces, entitled, “ Méditations,” and “ La Cascade,” both original. 
His performance produced a very deep effect, and called torth 
the most rapturous plaudits from his delighted auditory. Herr 
Stockhausen sang an aria from Boieldieu’s Jean de Paris, and 
songs by Schubert and Schumann; Herr von Kontski per- 
formed a concerto-symphony of his own for piano and orchestra, 
and a grand fantasia on motives from the opera of Aétila, both the 
fantasia and the opera from which the motives are taken being his 
own composition ; and Mad. Cambardi sang the cavatina “ Casta 
diva” from Norma, and the grand air from Ernani. The con- 
cert was brought to a conclusion by the final chorus: “ Dank 
sei dir, Gott,” from Elijah. It was given for the benefit of the 
Paulinenstrift, which is under the patronage of her Highness the 
Duchess. 

—_—_—_—_—<—S << - 

Wermar.—According to the prevalent report, the Grand- 
Duke has not been successful in prevailing on the Court of Saxony 
to forego its old grudge against Herr R. Wagner. The Grand- 
Duke had intended to bestow upon the latter, who was present at 
the late musical festival here, the order of the Falcon. He made 
inquiries, therefore, whether such a step would give offence in 
Dresden. ‘The reply he obtained was to the effect that, if he 

rsisted in his resolution, twelve officers of the Saxon army, who 
Pad received the order, would send it back. Under these circum- 
stances, not only was the order not bestowed on Wagner, but a 
torch-light procession, which was to have been got up in his 
honour, never came off. Liszt is so indignant at these proceed- 
ings that he has determined to leave Weimar. In reference to 
this matter, the Neue Preussische Zeitung remarks, “It is well 
known that, despite the numerous benefits Wagner received from 
the King of Saxony, he took a most active share in the Dresden 
May insurrection.” 

Brunswick.—On the Ist instant the old theatre was perma- 
nently closed. ‘The new one will be opened in the early part of 
October with Iphigenia and a piece written for the occasion. 
The first opera performed will be Tannhduser, still a novelty 
here, and the next M. Gounod’s Faust. 








their day made it famous. The doubled s in the Bohemian lan- 
guage is equivalent to the English sk and the German sch ; and 
out of Bohemia e seems to have been thought better fitted to secure 
the correct pronunciation of the second syllable than i. The name 
is found with as many variations as Rode’s air. Gerber, indeed, 
quoting from the German edition of Burney’s Tour, gives it in the 
Lexicon of 1792 as Dulsick. Not having the English copy of 
Burney at hand, I cannot decide whose error this was— Burney’s, 
his printer's, his translator’s—or the printer of the latter. Beside 
the forms given above, it will be found written Duchek, Diisseck, 
Duscheck, Dussick, and perhaps still otherwise. The father of the 
English Dussek wrote his name Dussik; the friend of Mozart at 
Prague wrote his Duschek. 

The recent revival of some of the English Dussek’s compositions, 
through the efforts of the director of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, and their performance in public by Miss Arabella Goddard 
— the interest which all students of musical history must feel in 
the Duschek of Prague, as Mozart’s friend —the large space which 
artists of this name filled at one time in the musical world ; these 
and similar reasons are sufficient to justify an attempt to compile 
such an account of the Dussiks—the true way of writing the 
yssialiea will put an end to the present confusion in relation to 
them. 

This article, however, will not be an attempt to write biography, 
but simply the compiling of scattered notices (for the first time) 
into what our French friends might perhaps call “ Mémoires pour 
servir.” &c. Its basis will be the notices in Dlabacz’s (or Dlabatsch’s) 
“ Kiinstler Lexikon fiir Bohmen” (Lexicon of Bohemian Artists). 
This Gottfried Johann Dlabacz was a monk, librarian and chorus- 
master in the convent Strahow, at Prague. His lexicon, a labour 
of love, running through some thirty years, appeared in 1815 in 
two volumes quarto. No work of the kind by a single author was 
ever perfect. Witness Fétis (1st ed.) and even Gerber; our Eng- 
lish musical biographical dictionaries are unluckily below even 
contempt; and so may many anerror be pointed out in Dlabacz. 
But as to the Dussik family to which J. L. D. belonged, his autho- 
rity is unquestionable, his notes having been made from the oral 
communications of that artist’s father and mother. This remark 
seems to be necessary, because the authorities recently followed in 
England, in a notice of J. L. Dussik, are directly contradicted by 
Dlabacz in some points. 

The following is, I believe, a complete list of the Dussiks, who 
have made themselves known in the musical world : — 


1. Johann Joseph Dussik married Veronika Stebeta. 

. Wenzel Dussik. 

. Johann Ladislaw Dussek married —— Corri. 

. Franz Benedict Dussek. 

. Veronica Rosalia Dussik married —— Cianchettini. 
. Adalbert Dussek. 

. Franz Duschek married Josepha Hambacher. 

. Karl Duschek, 


Adalbert Dussek and Wenzel Dussik may be dismissed in the 
few words, which Dlabacz has granted them. 

“The former,” he says, “was a distinguished concert-master 
on the viola d’amour, and lived in Prague as a virtuoso upon that 
instrument in the years 1745-7, being in the habit of playing “as 
was then the custom, on still moonlight nights in the public 
squares of the old town, to the universal applause of the people 
who collected about him, in which performances he was accom- 
panied by Wenzel Petrik a very skilful performer on the violin- 
cello.” He made the course of philosophical study at Prague, 
became a priest, joined the order of Cistercian monks, and entered 
the convent at Kénigssaal, near Prague, where he died about 
1768. 

Wenzel Dussik, born in 1750 at Mlazowicz (Mlatsovitsch) in 
Bohemia, was a younger brother of Johan Joseph Dussik, who 
took him into his family and tutored him into a good organist 
and bass-singer.* He began life as an organist at Olmiitz, but after 
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some years of service there, returned to his native country, and 
became organist at Eiche ; whence after a time he accepted the 

lace of “school-rector” at Bitesch in Moravia, where he died 
about the close of the century. 

Jouann Josera Dussix. 

Ina history of the provincial town Kénigingritz, in Bohemia, a 
family of this name is mentioned as giving magistrates to the town 
so long ago as 1472—1497. Two and a half centuries later, a 
Dussik—whether a descendent of that family or not, Father Dla- 
bacz does not appear to know—lived in the town of eupbonious 
name, Mlazowicz, as “‘ Wagenmeister.” What the hocus-pocus was 
a Wagenmeister? A mere peasant driver of wagons? a mechanic 
—the builder of four-wheel vehicles—a grade higher in society ? 
Or was he master of the post-coaches? If so, he was a small offi- 
cial. Or was he an owner of coaches and horses, and thus “ one of 
the first men in town?” If the latter, this Dussik was a very good 
match for Elizabeth, daughter of George Schreiner, teacher at 
Holowaus, and of local reputation as bass singer. At all events, 
that match was made, and when he died, 1749 or 1750— Dlabacz 
is a little confused in his dates here—he left Frau Elisabeth with 
two boys on her hands —Johann Joseph, born in 1739, and Wen- 
zel (noticed above), an infant at the breast—or was he a post- 
humous child? But let Dlabacz go on with the story, with as 
much of his quaintness as I can give in English. 

The widow “ gave the ten-year old boy into the school of her 
brother-in-law, Johann Wlachs*, a skilful tutor of the musical 
youth of Mlazowicz, and in a few years had the joy to see him a 
preceptor in the same school, where he not only very often took 
upon himself the duties of his uncle, but out of gratitude remained 
with him several years. 

“Thence he came, as assistant in a school, to Langenau, where 
he studied thorough bass so zealously, and taught the boys so 
assiduously, that three years later he was called, as second teacher, 
to Chlumecz. As he here, and indeed in all that region, had the 
reputation of being a very good organist and a skilful teacher of 
youth, the magistracy of Czaslauf offered him the positions of or- 
ganist and head teacher in the town school of that place. He 
accepted these appointments in 1759, and began the duties of his 
office with great applause. To them he gave his days—but his 
nights, sometimes the whole night through, to the scores of a Cal- 
dara, a Bach, a Fux, a Tuma, &c., which he studied, and from which 
he copied pieces suited to the wants of his pupils. Order, industry, 
piety, and the long-desired finer culture of the pupils, reigned in 
his house. And thus he gained both love and honour, and the 
pupils respected him as their father. For them he thought he 
might be able to do more if he should share domestic cares with 
a ‘house-mother.’ Her he found in Veronika Stebeta, a daughter 
of Judge Johann Stebeta—whose services to the town had been 
of great value,—whom he married, May 9, 1760, and who bore 
him two sons, Johann Ladislaw and Franz Benedikt, and one 
daughter, Veronika Rosalia; all three, at this present, great virtuosos. 
For how could he, who gave such an excellent musical education 
to the children of others, have failed as to his own ? 

“Duly fitted by study at home, both sons were early provided 
with places in choirs; the one as a singer in the Minorite Church 
at Iglau, the other as organist in the Convent Church in Emaus, 
where he enjoyed for several years the guardianship and aid of the 
brave composer and organist, Father Augustin Ssenkyrez (Shen- 
keerch). 

_ “In the year 1802 Dussik had the pleasure to see once more, in 
his old age, one of his sons, J. L. Dussek, one of the greatest vir- 
tuosos in Europe, — together with his daughter, Veronika Rosalia, 
_ had married M. Cianchettini,—and to enjoy their well-earned 
ame. 

“ Dussik has written a great deal ; and among his best works are 
— one Pastoral Mass, two short Litanies, one Regina Ceeli, and 
many pianoforte sonatas, fugues, and toccatas, which have received 
the praise of a Burney and other great musical experts, 

“* Among his pupils of high rank he gave special praise to Baro- 





' a : Flax —that is near enough. 
aslaw:— more recently the C (the open C) has b d 
and the name is written liao. , — prea ae 





ness Obiteczky of Obitecz and Rabenhaupt, by marriage Baroness 
von Litzau. 

“Tn 1807 he was still living in Czaslau, and still the best teacher 
there.” 

So far Dlabacz. Burney visited him in 1771 (?), and speaks of 
him as one of the very first among German organists. When he 
died I cannot make out; but in a notice of his son’s death in Paris, 
in 1812, the father is said to be still alive at Czaslau. 

Johann Ladislaw (or Ludwig) Dussek, eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Czaslau (Haslau), Feb. 9, 1761. Dlabacz, 
Gerber, and others, write his name like his father’s, with an i; the 
Leipziger Alig. Mus. Zeitung generally writes e, as do, of course, 
the English and French publications of his day. Hence the great 
confusion which has arisen as to the authorship of works by Dussik 
and Dussek. 

“ He began,” says Dlabacz, “to play the pianoforte (or harpsi- 
chord) in his fifth year, and, upon the testimony of his own father, 
to smite the organ in his ninth.”—This expression is an old Ger- 
man oddity. In old musical works people always play (spielen) 
the harpsichord, but smite (schlagen) the organ.—‘ ‘Thereupon he 
went to Iglau as soprano singer, where he lived some years under 
the care of his near relation, Father Ladislaw Spinar (at that time 
chorus-director in the Minorite Church), at the same time ‘ hearing 
the Humanities’ (pursuing liberal studies) under the Jesuits ; which 
course (of study) he continued two years longer at Kuttenberg, 
where he was organist in the Jesuit Church. After this he went 
to Prague, heard philosophy, and took the degree of Master. 

“ At this period it was his desire to join the order of the Cis- 
tercian friars, but his youth prevented his admission into the 
convent Saar. So he entirely gave up his pious wish, willing b 
music alone to seek his fortune in the world. He was successful. 
He soon made a journey with his special protector, an Austrian 
captain of artillery, to Mechlin (Malines), where he remained 
some time as pianoforte teacher, and thence went on to Bergen- 
op-Zoom and Amsterdam.” 

In those days, it should not be forgotten, Austria held most of 
the ‘“ Low Countries,” which accounts for the constant intercourse 
between the musicians of Prague and Vienna on the one hand, 
and those of the Rhine countries on the other; a fact which had 
— influence upon the career of many artists, Beethoven among 
them. . 

“Tn those two cities he made his public appearance as a young 
‘ Tone artist,’ and published some of his better compositions.” 

Dussek must have been very young at this time—perhaps 
twenty-one or twenty-two years of age—no exact dates are given. 
The first contemporaneous notice which I find of him is in 
Cramer's “ Magazin der Musik” (Hamburg and Altona), in an 
article of notices of new music, headed with the date January 15th, 
1783. It is this :— 

“ Concerto pour le clavecin ou pianoforte avec accompagnement 
de deux violons, alto et basse, deux hautbois et cors ad libitum, 
Composé par Dussick, euvre premier, libro 1 et 2: & la Haye 
chez Hummel et fils—Trois sonates pour le clavecin ou piano- 
forte avec accompagnement d’un violon ad libitum.” 

Upon these works “ W.,” whoever he may have been, remarks: 
“In both the concerto, as well as in the sonatas, the leading 
quality is a lively and brilliant execution; we find, especially in 
the first two, much that is both new and good; so that this 
hitherto unknown author, who is a Bohemian, gives promise of 
that excellence in his future works to which we have become 
accustomed through the productions of a Mislewezeck, a Duschek, 
and others of his countrymen.” 

We next find Dussek in Berlin, in 1784. This was the period 
of the great popularity of Franklin’s harmonica, and instrument 
makers were everywhere endeavouring to find some sort of key 
apparatus to take the place of the wet fingers in producing the 
tones. In Berlin two men in particular, unknown to each other, 
were then endeavouring to solve the problem; Réllig, a very 
uccomplished Viennese, distinguished afterwards for several inter- 
esting musical inventions, and a certain Hessel, whom Gerber calls 
a mechanician, from St. Petersburg, but who, according to Réllig 
(in a letter to the Leipzig Musih- Zeitung, February, 1803), was 
an excellent portrait painter from Courland. These two men 
accomplished their object, each in his own way. Rollig afterwards 
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travelled extensively with his instrument, upon which he was very 
skilful, while Hessel’s passed into the hands of young Dussek. 
Gerber says, in the old* Lexicon, writing at the latest in the 
winter of 1789-90, “I remember still with pleasure having been 
witness in Cassel, in 1785, of the extraordinary skill, precision, and 
rapidity of both hands of this great artist upon the pianoforte, and 
of his learned and judicious execution upon the keyed harmonica. 
He was then travelling to exhibit the instrument. It was in no 
way different from the ordinary harmonica, except that the glasses 
were put in motion by a treadle and band, and were arranged in 
three rows instead of one, for the greater convenience of adapting 
the keys.’ 

In bis notice of Hessel, Gerber says, after copying a description 
of the instrument, “TI can 7 to the correctness of this de- 
scription, as I heard Herr Dussek play upon the very instrument 
here described, in Cassel, in 1785. He enchanted all his auditors 
by a slow harmonic introduction, full of learned modulations, fol- 
lowed by the choral ‘Allein Gott in der Héh’ sey Ehr’’ He, 
however, at that time claimed the instrument as his own invention.” 

“But not alone as a performer,” continues Gerber, “ but also 
as a composer, this young man (Dussek) takes a superior rank 
among the Germans. There have already appeared from his 
pen:— 

3 Pianoforte Concertos with accompaniment, Op. L. at the Hague. 

6 Pianoforte Sonatas, with 1 violin, Op. II., Hague. 

6 ditto ditto ditto Op. III, ditto. 

3 ditto ditto with violin and violoncello, printed fat Berlin 

in 1786; and, finally, 

8 Easy (Kleine) Sonatas at Paris, Op. L 


“ Judging from the Berlin publications, the ruling qualities of 
his compositions are uncommon delicacy and the finest taste, com- 
bined with fine invention and great knowledge of harmony. There 
would be nothing left to wish, if this fire and this richness of 
invention did not too often mislead him into forgetting the art of 
expressing his ideas within due limits.” 

rom Cassel, Dussek made his way to the electoral court at 
Mainz (Mentz), “where he gained the favour of the nobility, and 
the affection of distinguished ‘ tone-artists.’” (Dlabacz.) 

In 1786 he went on to Paris with the hofmeister (steward ?) of 
the French ambassador at Berlin, where he played in the presence 
of the queen, Maria Antoinette, who granted him her protection. 
Gerber makes him go thence directly to London; _ but 
Dlabacz says, “ Notwithstanding this (i.e. the favour of the 
og, he was forced away from Paris by his longing to see Italy. 

0 he journeyed to Milan, where he gave concerts both upon the 

pianoforte and the keyed harmonica, and won the universal respect 
of the Italian musicians. Similar proofs of regard were shown 
him on many occasions by Germans, and the distinguished Saxon 
Kapellmeister Ernst assured his (Dussek’s) father in a very 
friendly, and for the son most flattering letter, that when passing 
through Dresden, he had gained the high opinion not only of the 
entire electoral orchestra, but of the Elector himself, and of all 
the Court.” 

Means are wanting to trace him through the years 1788-9— 
robably English publications may supply heel Gerber says 
e had gained firm footing in London as teacher of the pianoforte 

in 1790, and Dlabacz mentions the “ Princess” of York as one of 
his pupils. 

Joseph Haydn, too, found him in London, and thought so highly 
of him as to write to the elder Dussik in Czaslau as follows :— 


“ Most worthy friend,—I thank you from my heart that you, in 
your last letter to your dear son, have also remembered me. I 
therefore double my compliments in return, and consider myself 
fortunate in being able to assure you, that you have one of the 
most upright, moral, and, in music, most eminent of men, for a son. 
Tlove him just as you do, for he fully deserves it. Give him, 
then, daily a father’s blessing, and then will he be ever fortunate, 





* Gerber’s “ Lexicon der Tonkiinstler is in two parts, that of 1792 in 
2 vols., that of 1812-14 in 4 vols. The latter is not a new edition of 
the former, but its complement and supplement. One must have both. 


which I heartily wish him, for his great talents. I am, with all 
respect, your most sincere friend, 

* London, Feb. 26, 1792.” “ JosepH Hayrpn.” 

“ About 1792,” Dussek married Miss Corri, who was the prin- 
cipal singer at the London Professional Concerts, he being concerto 
player to the same, and playing in “‘a style of incredible perfec- 
tion.” —Gerber. 

In 1796 (?) he established, in company with Corri, his father-in- 
law, a music publishing house, which had the title “ Music-sellers 
to their Majesties, and their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales 
and Duchess of York.”—Gerber. 

But the English part of Dussek’s life must be left to some other 
person. I will pass on to his advent again upon German soil. 

(To be continued in our nezt.) 
—<—S— SS —<— 


Hetters to the Editor. 


— 
NEW ORGAN IN EDINBURGH. 


S1r,—When I wrote you last week relative to our professor’s 
organ here I did not think you would insert it in your work, other- 
wise I would have been a little more particular in what I said 
regarding the combination of intervals to form a mixture, or 
sesquialteras, as organ-builders call them ; sesqui is a Latin par- 
ticle, signifying a whole and a half, and which, when joined with 
altera,:terza, quarta, &c., expresses a kind of ratio, and, I sup- 
pose, hence the word sesquitertia is a musical ratio. 

I am only an amateur in music, and a bit of a mechanic in 
the way of organ-building. I therefore read your article on 
the professor’s organ with pleasure, and hailed the idea of hearing 
more about it from you, especially how the 14-rank stop is tuned 
or tempered. 

I can easily understand the mixtures, at least, the usual 3- 

rank, or even 6-rank, which to me is nothing more than a com- 
bination of the common chord ; and, notwithstanding all the in- 
comprehensible names (now) given by organ-builders to the 
different stops, they all end in octaves or unisons, differing in 
quality of tone according to the different shapes or formation and 
voicing of the pipes—some of them wretchedly imitated. 
The principal is, I believe, the stop generally tuned from. We 
have, then, either 16 feet, 8 feet, 4, or 2, the 12th being a fifth 
above the principal, 3 feet. Suppose the 14-rank stop begin at a 
given length of a pipe, say the usual lowest pipe in mixtures, 
what size must the smallest be when it reaches the top of the 
scale —I am, &c. 


Edinburgh, 25th Sept. 1861. 
= $—— 

MUSIC IN RIO JANEIRO. 
Srr, — Taking a great interest in your compatriot Mr. John 
Cheschire, harpist, and Member of Royal Academy, I beg to 
transmit to you the notice of his grand vocal and instrumental 
concert that he gave here (at Rio de Janeiro) on the night of 2nd 
of September. The house was attended by a most. fashionable 
audience, and rung with applauses. The bouquets and wreaths 
were numerous. Mr. Cheschire, who is in great favour at the 
Court, must be surely satisfied with the reception of the Bra- 
zilians. They have appreciated his talents, and were astonished 
at his extraordinary manner of playing the harp. 
I have the honour to be, with regard, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Baron ve Caxvir. 


HomoruHonot. 


At Rio de Janeiro, 5th Sept. 1861. 

[We have not received the notice alluded to.—Ep.] 
Franxrort-on-THE-Maine.— After having officiated as con- 
ductor for ten years at the theatre, Herr G. Schmidt lately 
resigned the post. To mark their high appreciation of his good 
qualities, the members of the operatic company, as well as of the 
orchestra, have presented him with a magnificent album, contain- 
ing their photographs, and some most flattering verses. Herr G. 
Schmidt is at present busily engaged, completing a new opera, for 
which the celebrated Mad. Birch-Pfeiffer has written the libretto. 








The preface to the “old Lexicon” is dated March 26th, 1790. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Joszrn Gopparp.—The manuscript was mislaid, but has been found, 
and will be put in hand immediately. 





BIRTH. 
On the 22nd September, the wife of Dr. Wylde of a daughter. 
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To the Editor of the Musica Wor tp. 


IR,—The letters of your correspondent “ D” — who ad- 
dressed you from Berlin in the years 1855 and 1856 — 
contained so many allusions to the subject of my present 
communication, that I feel no doubt of its attracting the at- 
tention and engaging the interest of most of your readers. 
The death of Heinrich Augustus Neithardt is not of very 
recent date ; but, happening as it did in the height of your 
London “season,” it was merely commemorated by a para- 
graph. Now, in the dull time, you will perhaps not object 
to my filling up what would otherwise be a strange gap in 
your musical record. 

H. A. Neithardt, Royal Musical-Director, and conductor 
of the world-renowned Berlin Dom-Chor, which he founded, 
was born on the 10th August, 1789, at Schleiz. On the 
18th April, 1861, at 10 a.m, the true heart of this good and 
worthy man, who was not merely known and respected, but 
beloved by all classes of society, ceased to beat, and, on the 
22nd of the same month, at the same hour of the morning, 
his mortal remains were consigned to their mother earth. 
Another of Germany’s noblest sons thus passed from among 
us! In him death snatched away one of the foremost in the 
ranks of Prussian musicians, and, I may fairly add, com- 
posers. Though his decease was duly recorded in the 
papers, the readers of the Musica Wortp will, no doubt, 
allow me to hold up this man of the people, in a few short 


by his fellow-countrymen, and in what religious respect his 
memory is held. Neithardt never coveted the laurel-wreath 
although, perhaps, he received the highest and most numer- 
ous marks of distinction. His intelligence was profound 
and lucid, his patriotism deep and heartfelt. No one ever 
worshipped Prussia with greater ardour than he, and in no 
one’s breast was love of country purer and more holy. This 
fact is proved by his patriotic songs, his Vaterlandslieder, 





| others. 





and his whole character. So long, therefore, as there is 
such a land as “ Prussia,” and a “ Prussian nation” repre- 
sent it, so long will Augustus Neithardt, composer of the 
popular and national song, Ich bin ein Preusse, live on the 
lips and in the hearts of the people. This song is a monu- 
ment, proving, more triumphantly than monuments of 
bronze or marble, the permanent character of the services 
rendered by its composer. How many millions have already 
sung, with enthusiasm, in all parts of the world, their 
cherished folk’s song, Ich bin ein Preusse, and what count- 
less millions will continue to sing it in honour of their na- 
tion and of their national composer? Neithardt was 
endowed with a genuine German character. He was con- 
stitutionally proud, and his forehead bore the stamp of true 
and manly dignity. In social life, however, he was distin- 
guished for his great amiability, and loved to idolatry by his 
family and intimate circle of friends. During his severe 
and prolonged sufferings, Neithardt looked forward cheer- 
fully to the termination of his earthly career, and when, on 
the 24th January last, he was informed of the decease of his 
late Majesty, brother of the present king, who was so at- 
tached to art, and did so much to promote its interests, 
he exclaimed: “Heaven, why should not I have died, and 
he have lived!” 

In No. 33 of the 14th annual series of the Neue Berliner 
Musik-Zeitung appeared a very interesting and detailed 
biography of Neithardt—then still living—on the occasion of 
his 67th birthday ; and as the same feeling of sincere res- 
pect, admiration, and esteem, subsequently prompted the 
writer of that biography to strew the last resting-place of 
his valued and lamented friend with words of the deepest 
sorrow and regret, he rightly judged that the many ad- 
mirers of Neithardt, who had by that time heard the sad 
news of his demise, would be thankful to him—the writer— 
for referring them—as in his well-seasoned monody he did 
not fail to do—to the circumstantial biography in question. 
The friends of the departed musician were also reminded that 
a lithograph, by Fischer, of the excellent portrait painted 
by Oelker, together with a facsimile of Neithardt’s own 
handwriting, and of the first bar of the national song, Ich 
bin ein Preusse, was published at the time by Bote and 
Bock, Berlin. What Neithardt did, as co-representative, 
together with Herren Weller, Schick and Gottfried Rode, 
of Prussian military music from 1813 to 1840, is stated at 
length in the biography. 

On the 22nd April, at 10 a.m., the funeral took place, in 
the churchyard of the Domgemeinde, amidst marks of deep 
and universal sympathy. All the artistic and literary cele- 
brities were present. Among them were noticed his Excel- 
lency the Count von Redern, the Counts Von Wehern, Il- 
laire, Von Kleist, Herr von Pommerische, Director-General 
of the Customs, Herr von Olfers, Director-General of Mu- 
seums, M. Meyerbeer, Musical Director-General, and several 
The Court-Preacher, Snethlage, read the burial 
service over the coffin, and the Dom-Chor, under the direc- 


I : | tion of Herr von Herzberg, executed, in the real feeling and 
lines, to public sympathy, and, since the grave has closed | 
over him, to record how much he was honoured and loved | 


spirit of Neithardt himself, the following pieces :—Erbarm 
Dich unser; Ich weiss dass mein Erléser ; Christus ist die 
Auferstehung ; Ja, der Geist spricht, and more than one 
Amen. The worthy clergyman then delivered an address 
full of consolation, derived from the life and actions of the 
deceased, now conveyed to his final home, amid solemn 
strains proceeding from the bands of the Garde Schiitzen 
Bataillon and the Kaiser Franz Regiment, to which corps 
he had been successively attached, as musical-director, from 
1816 to 1840. ‘The members of the Dom-Chor followed im- 
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mediately after the bier. One of them carried a laurel- 
wreath on a black cushion, while others bore mourning 
palm-branches. The procession was closed by a great 
number of carriages. At the grave, the clergyman, having 
pronounced a few more appropriate sentences, the coffin 
was lowered with the usual prayers, the blessing and the 
strain Wenn ich einmal scheiden soll, while the relatives 
and friends of the deceased paid him the last tribute of 
earthly homage and respect. Since the death of Mendels- 
sohn, perhaps, no bereavement has been so deeply and 
universally felt in Prussia as that of the founder of the 
Dom Chor. H. H. 
Berlin, Sept. 30. 
—-——+4-—-— 
()°% readers need fear no violent irruption of warfare or 
politics in the columns of the Musica Wortp, when 
we say that England has good cause to be proud of her 
Volunteers. Not a bit less pleasurable, either, is it to think 
that the “movement,” as it is called, so quickly and 
ominously engendered, is fast growing into vitality and per- 
manence far beyond the circumstances which called it forth. 
Drill and the use of the rifle have taken post—and long may 
they hold it—among the “institutions” of the country. Far 
enoughas such subjects are from our usual vocation, it is never- 
theless {impossible to withhold thought altogether from the 
military and political significance of the shield-raising every- 
where busy around us. It is comfortable, for instance, to 
believe that the long dark shadow of the Napoleonic nose, 
once supposed to be sniffing up the fatness of our homes, is 
at length averted,—scared, mayhap, at the odour of gun- 
powder so unexpectedly reeking up from the land of cotton 
and hardware. Also, should “we the people of England” 
(per pro. the three celebrated tailors of Tooley Street) once 
again take it into their wise heads to drive Queen, Lords, 
and Commons to their way of thinking by the argumentum 
ad bacculinam, or some other pet nostrum of the “ phy- 
sical force” party, it is by no means unsatisfactory to reflect 
on the certain presence of another description of “force” 
eminently more potent in the service of sense and order 
than any of those promiscuous levies of untrained pluck 
and muscle that were formerly our constitutional boast. 
But what has the MusicaL Wor p specially to do with the 
Volunteers? Truly, nothing as to their marchings, counter- 
marchings, wheelings, deployings, and the like ; yet we may 
have much to say to that strange kind of music, or its blatent 
substitute, rather, with which they so generally regale us. 
While earnestly desiring all imaginable success. for their 
energetic zeal in soldierly training, and never dreaming an 
instant’s doubt of their resolution to fulfil those sterner duties 
that may perhaps one day fall to their lot, we are obliged to 
think it would be quite as well—much better, indeed, for 
the ears of their non-combatant brethren —if they attended 
somewhat to the matter alluded to. It is surely a pity, 
where all else is excellent, that a small particular should be 
so much in fault. On all other points our Volunteers are 
will nigh overwhelmed with praise from the highest autho- 
rities. One regiment is declared to have attained such per- 
fection of drill as to be ready for any emergency ; another, 
when brigaded with the “regulars” in a sham-fight at Alder- 
shot, might, it seems, “except for its uniform, have been 
mistaken for a part of the line:” while in the matter of 
shooting, our national rifle practice has already become at 
least equal to any in the world. So far, so very good; yet 
our Volunteer bands are, for the most part, very inferior, 
and the music they play is generally abominable. Just test 
the thing, and that without any squeamish criticism. Take 





any fine Saturday—the Volunteers’ “ marching-out” day 
par excellence. With what mingled feelings of pride and 
annoyance does one watch regiment after regiment of fine 
stalwart fellows come striding up the middle of the street in 
true soldierly fashion, each headed by its “band,” forsooth, 
hotly engaged with some tune of the most odious vulgarity ! 
Truly, the contrast here between good and bad, noble and 
base, becomes something between ludicrous and intolerable. 

But why are our Volunteer regiments doomed to march 
to this execrable kind of music? Surely, not for want of 
better. To say nothing of what native composers may have 
done, the celebrated band-masters of Germany— Walsch, 
Berr, and hosts of others—have furnished an almost inex- 
haustible stock of marches, full of spirit and musical interest, 
admirably arranged, perfectly suited, as they were designed, 
for open-air use, and cheaply and easily procurable. Not, 
certainly, for lack of money, if, as we are informed, several 
Volunteer regiments pay sums varying from 600/. to 800/. 
per annum for the merely occasional services of their bands. 
Scarcely, we imagine, for want of care, if the amount of 
trouble bestowed on other subordinate matters be a criterion. 
Who, for instance, does not remember the time when the 
cut and colour of a tunic, the fashion of a chaco, and the 
device of a button, were as eagerly discussed in Volunteer 
circles as though the ball-room, rather than the battle-field, 
were the scene—billets doux, rather than boulets durs, the 
missiles, of their future engagements? No; none of these 
is to blame for the nuisance complained of. The missing 
quality is, we fear, good musical taste, together with some 
knowledge of the subject in hand. Bands have been found 
necessary to keep the men in marching-step, and have been 
paid for accordingly ; but here every kind of trouble about 
the matter has, no doubt, come to an end. Band-masters 
seem to have been appointed at random, bandsmen selected 
without discretion ; and as to choice of music, the vulgar 
instinct in favour of the last popular tune appears to have 
prevailed against any notion of music as at all concerned in 
the business. 

The vilest music has its use, no doubt; but limited, say 
we, to its rightful place and audience. It may be well 
enough for some famous “ negro delineator,” with an in- 
comprehensible wit in his blackened face, to be perpetually 
wishing he “ were with Nancy,”— always provided the place 
and its occupants be in keeping with his aspirations. No 
reason do we see why “ the great Mackney ” should not, if 
he chooses, continue to extatify his peculiar patrons with the 
curious information that his name is “ Old Bob Ridley, 0!” 
—and quite as little why another illustrious individual 
should not, so long as his breath endures, give saltatory 
confirmation of the otherwise inexplicable statement that he 
is “a perfect cure.” All such things, however mysterious 
to the rest of the world, possess, no doubt, a verbal and me- 
lodic luxuriance exactly fitted to the tastes of those who pay 
for them. Nay, we admit them to be happily adapted to 
those humorously imitative faculties enjoyed by the gamins 
of our streets ; and, by a stretch of fancy, can even suppose 
them scarcely misplaced in the hands of that social pest, the 
Italian organ-grinder. But here toleration should cease. 
Let the vile cleave to the vile, and let them go hand in 
hand together whither they will: but of all offences against 
the “eternal fitness of things,” there surely need be none 
greater than that our noble Volunteer regiments should help 
to perpetuate these senseless and odious vulgarities by means 
of the bands which they retain, perhaps, let us say, with 
some little eye towards the public gratification. Of course, 
we are quite prepared for the excuse that such things, bad 
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though they otherwise be, make capital “ marching tunes.’ 
Very likely: but that is no reason for their employment. 
Any strongly-rhythmed melody, in 2-4 or 6-8 measure, so 
timed that the “big drum” may make itself felé on the be- 
ginning and middle of the bar, and at the pace of 116 per 
minute, is a good “marching tune.” We have already 
pointed out how the volunteer bands may be supplied with 
abundance of such music, spirited, well written, and in every 
way effective. 

All this, doubtless, is to Colonel Macmurdo mere trifling, 
and to General Hay foolishness. ‘Arms and the man” 
they sing: that is their business. ‘ Music” say we—that is 
ours. Moreover, we cannot consent to think anything 
trifling or foolish which tends to affect the taste of a people. 
At all times and places military music has been a great 
source of public gratification ; and, where so much can be 
so easily done, it will be more than matter of regret if our 
Volunteer bands do not henceforth contrive to please the 
ears of their street admirers, while lending a hand, at the 
same time, to raise their taste somewhat out of that slough 
of negro mire into which it has unhappily fallen. 

—_— ~-+ — 


HE death of Mr. William Farren has created no hiatus 
in the histrionic art—has left no blank on the stage. 
The great comedian had retired, or, more properly, had been 
forced into private life some six years since, and for several 
years previously, although exhibiting in public, had been a 
mere wreck of his former self. The light cf his intellect, 
however, had not gone out prematurely. Mr. Farren was 
born in 1786, and was consequently in his 75th year when 
he died. At 70—the age at which he quitted the stage— 
few artists keep possession of the boards, none certainly who 
desires his name to be handed down to posterity. Had Mr. 
Farren made his exit some ten years before, it would have 
been all the better for his reputation. Many who beheld 
him in the decadence of his powers put no faith in his popu- 
larity, and attributed to his mannerism what was certainly 
owing to his talent. William Farren was beyond all 
question one of the most consummate actors of his time. 
The “divine fire,” or genius, we are inclined to think, had 
been denied him; but every other quality which goes to 
make up the great artist he possessed in an eminent degree. 
He was always considering, always studying, always elabor- 
ating and polishing, until he thought he had brought his 
delineations to perfection. ‘Then, and then only, did he 
feel satisfied. His love for his profession amounted to en- 
thusiasm. He was happy only before the footlights, con- 
tented only with the shouts of an audience ringing in his 
ears. This enthusiasm constitutes the very whip and spur 
to the progress of the artist; and the love of applause stimu- 
lates him to never-ceasing exertions. Without an ardent 
temperament and natural vanity, the difficulties and obstruc- 
tions which present themselves on the threshold would deter 
all candidates for histrionic fame from further venture. 
William Farren worked his way slowly and surely to the 
top of the ladder, and in his career bequeaths us one of the 
most striking examples of what industry, perseverance, and 
indomitable energy may effect without absolute inspiration. 
LPS << - 

Mutz. Part1.—The negotiations with Mlle. Patti and the di- 
rectors of the Paris Italian Opera have come to nothing. We be- 
lieve this young lady, in accordance with the counsels of her 
friends, will retire from the stage and concert-rooms for a few 
months, to afford a season of necessary repose to her voice. Exer- 
tions like hers are not to be continued with impunity by human 
organs, of whatsoever strength. 





MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


On Monday night Elijah was given, not piecemeal, like the Mes- 
siah, but entire and unadulterated. This retailing of Handel and 
giving Mendelssohn wholesale requires explanation. The execu- 
tion of Elijah was commendable, if not irreproachable. The 
great difficulty lay with the chorus, which was composed of very 
heterogeneous materials, and to many of the component parts of 
which Mendelssohn’s oratorio appeared a sealed book. The prin- 
cipal soloists were Mlle. Parepa, Miss Julia Bleaden, Miss M. 
Bradshaw, Mad. Laura Baxter. Messrs. Vernon Rigby, R. Sey- 
mour, Lewis Thomas and Gadsby. M. Vernon Rigby, although 
considerably out of his depth, pleased in the tenor music, which 
he really might sing well would he only study singing. The air, “If 
with all your hearts,” indicated good expression, and by no means 
a deficiency of judgment ; nevertheless, a voice produced like that 
of Mr. Rigby, after so objectionable a method, can never find 
favour in refined ears. The new tenor has a good natural voice, 
but should learn to sing de novo. ; 

Last night, the last “ Classical Night” was given, and to-night 
the last “Volunteer Concert” will take place. That favourite 
songstress, Miss Poole, has ge during the week, introducing 
some of the popularities of her repertory with her wonted effect. 
On Thursday we had the pleasure of hearing her sing, in her most 
graceful manner, Hadyn’s canzonet, ‘ My mother bids me bind 
my hair,” the old ballad “ Jock o’ Hazledean,” and an English 
song. ‘The same evening Miss Susanna Cole delighted the audi- 
ence in Mr, Macfarren’s beautifully tender and expressive ballad, 
“The beating of my own heart,” and also sang the cavatina from 
the Gazza Ladra, “ Di Piaca,” with a brilliancy and command of 
voice that surprised her warmest admirers. 

On Monday the Creation will be given, and on Saturday the 
erformances will be brought to a close. 


SSS SS 


CrystaL Patacr.—The London Glee and Madrigal Union 
sang on Saturday. Miss Eleanor Armstrong was the solo vocalist, 
and Mr. Oscar Beringer, a youthful pianist, made his first appear- 
ance. The thoroughly artistic singing of Mr. Land’s Glee and 
Madrigal party has procured for it considerable celebrity, and on 
this occasion the singers fully sustained their reputation. Such 
thorough blending of voice, and equality of tone and phrasing, is 
only to be attained by careful practice Horsley’s glee, for male 
voices, “* When the wind blows in the sweet rose tree,” was sung 
by Messrs. Baxter, Cummings, Land, and Lawler, in an irreproach- 
able manner; and Elliott’s quintett, ‘‘ Come, see what pleasures,” 
was equally well rendered by the same gentlemen and Miss Wells. 
A quaint madrigalian dialogue, from Ravenscroft’s Melismala, 
called “In the merry spring,” completed their contributions to 
the programme. The audience received Miss Armstrong’s two 
pieces, “ Ah, forse é lui!” and Macfarren’s song, ‘‘ The beating of 
my own heart,” with much favour. Miss J. Wells sang “ My 
lodging is on the cold ground,” and was joined by Mr. Lawler in 
the maypole song, “ Come, lasses and lads,” which was encored. 
The band contributed two overtures, Euryanthe and the Siege of 
Rochelle; and Mr. Wells (flute), and Mr. Bonnisean (cornet), 
performed a solo each. 


Mapvame Jenny Linp.—Arrangements have been made in 
Aberdeen for two musical entertainments of the highest order, to 
be given about the middle of November. Madame Lind-Gold- 
schmidt, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti will be the voca- 
lists ; Signor Piatti and Mr. Blagrove, solo instrumentalists. Herr 
Otto Goldschmidt will also take part. 


Rose Cuer1.—All lovers of the drama will regret to hear‘of the 
death of that charming actress Madame Rose Chéri, who lately 
expired, at Paris, of a malignant sore threat. It is said she caught 
the malady while nursing her son, who is now out of danger. 
Madame Rose Chéri was only thirty-seven years old, having been 
born at Etampes in 1824, In 1845 she married M. Lemoine- 
Montigny, the manager of the Gymnase. 

Death or Mr. Arraur Smita.—Mr. Arthur Smith, brother 
of the late Mr, Albert Smith, expired a few days since aftera 
brief illness, 
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LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN IN LONDON. 
No. 2. 


(See Mustcat Worzp, Sept. 28.) 
London, June 28. 


On the way hither from Paris, on a fresh June day, past the 
sweet clover fields of northern France, over the smooth channel 
from Boulogne to Folkstone, and again through greener fields of 
Kent, where the hops grow and the sheep graze — fair afternoon’s 
picture of the rural luxury of England — hastening, belated, to 
get what might remain of the London musical season, I looked into 
the Times, and fancy my chagrin at reading of an event just past, 
which had always stood high in the list of musical satisfactions an- 
ticipated in a visit here! ‘The annual concert of the three or four 
thousand Charity Children in St. Paul’s cathedral had taken place 
the day before! I enclose, however, the Times report of it. 
Other eo A ge see were of course inevitable in any plan of a 
year’s travel. Several great things, which it had been my fate to 
miss all over Germany, I was again too late for here. For in- 
stance, the repeated performances of Rossini’s really great opera, 
William Tell, which are said to have been excellent in every way. 
So too, the two grandest works in the prospectus of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, the Zsrael in Egypt of Handel, and the Missa 
Solennis in D of Beethoven, had gone by. There remained one 
more concert by that Society, and that was to be on the very even- 
ing of my arrival —Costa’s oratorio of Eli, conducted by the 
composer in person. The day's journey had been exhilarating, 
and the musical appetite was sharp after the two months’ fast in 
Italy. So my first taste of London — after the Crystal Palace 
had stretched out its arms of greeting in the distance (how it 
shone against the setting sun!), and after being jostled over 
crowded London Bridge, and finding lodgings — was a hurried 
drive to Exeter Hall, to hear what might be heard of at least one 
London oratorio. 

I arrived in the middle of the first part. The exquisitely modu- 
lated and insinuating tenor of Sims Reeves was even then stealing 
through the passage ways. He was just finishing his principal air. 
The great gloomy hall was crowded to the utmost, and it was only 
possible to obtain a back seat in the balcony — nota bad place for 
listening to such great waves of tone as roll forth from a choir of 
600 effective voices, supported by a band of about 100 instruments. 
I was in no mood to listen or remember critically ; simple expo- 
sure to the invigorating and refreshing influence of great choral 
harmonies was all I sought, together with gratification of the 
natural curiosity to see and hear what one had so long read of. 
The choruses of Costa are not giant works of genius; he is no 
Handel, Bach, or Beethoven; only a clever follower of Mendels- 
sohn. But he is a masterly musician, and has contrived some 
grand, and many beautiful, if not decidedly original, effects in Edi, 
as we already knew in Boston. There was great precision, posi- 
tiveness and vigour in the rendering of the choruses. The voices 
blended finely, the parts were well balanced, the quality of tone 
was clear and musical. There was no faltering and little scream- 
ing. All were up to the mark, and seemed quite at home in the 
music, and in such work generally. It was only in the finer con- 
trasts and gradations of light and shade, in pianissimo, &c., that one 
was reminded of the superiority of the choral societies in Berlin, 
Leipzig and Dresden. It was right hearty, vigorous, unanimous, 
English work, however, and often told superbly ; once or twice 
sublimely ; and always in a way to stir up much enthusiasm in the 
audience, who, with the singers, made the evening an ovation to 
England’s favourite conductor, proud to recognise him also in the 
character of composer. 

The solos were sung by Mad. Rudersdorff, a fine and flexible 
soprano, with good skill and expression; Mad. Sainton-Dolby, 
who gave the pretty contralto part of Samuel quite acceptably ; 
Sims Reeves, whose sweet, expressive, finished tenor tantalised us 
with too little — it was only in a trio and a quartet that we heard 
him, and that with a rare satisfaction; Signor Belletti, our old 
friend of the Jenny Lind times, who used then to render the bass 
airs of Handel surprisingly well for an Italian, and who is still 
one of the main stays of a London oratorio; Mr. Santley, a com- 
paratively new candidate for public favour, who has a rich and 
resonant, baritone, which he uses tastefully and with much effect ; 





and Mr. Montem Smith. The orchestra was admirable. The un- 
wearying responsiveness of the great audience was almost as in- 
teresting as the performance. Whether the English be a really 
musical race or not, there is no people that craves and sits out so 
much music. 

Last evening —to jump the interval for the time being —I 
heard another oratorio in the same place: —the old Messiah by 
the Yorkshire Choral Union. To hear the famous Yorkshire 
chorus singers, and in the well-known choruses, was a chance not 
to be neglected. Nor were my expectations disappointed. This 
time I had a front seat, ina rather thinly scattered, but delighted 
audience. There were perhaps four hundred singers, and they 
were wonderfully effective. The sounds leapt out with a startling 
elasticity and vigour. There is a heroic unanimity and certainty 
in the charge of these Yorkshiremen. Chorus singing seems to 
have been a life-long patriotic exercise with them; a common 
cause, honoured and carefully kept bright. ‘There was‘an irresis- 
tible spirit about it; here too not much of fine shading, or of 
pianissimo, but a sort of dazzling splendour of delivery, a fervour 
that sweeps on to victory and takes you off your feet. Of course, 
the most satisfactory achievements were such pieces as the “ Won- 
derful ” chorus, “ Lift up your hands,” “ Hallelujah,” &c. “ He 
shall purify,” “ Behold the Lamb,” and “ All we like sheep” were 
omaiiinals impressive. But one missed somewhat of the pro- 
found and almost Bach-like tenderness and inwardness of “ And 
with his stripes.” The proportion of female voices looked small, 
but by no means sounded so; they were all telling voices; each 
voice jump upon the instant at coming in. One peculiarity in 
the composition of the choir would look strangely in America. 
In the band of contraltos you see but a dozen or so of women 
scattered about and isolated among the men. The male contralto, 
or counter tenor, so exceptional with us, appears to be the rule 
among the Yorkshire voices. Some of them, of course, were boys, 
as were many of the sopranos; but the great majority were 
men. ‘The solo singing was not remarkable, but reasonably fair. 
The best were Mr. Santley in the base recitatives and airs, and 
Mr. Whitehead (so far as I could make out from the bills) in the 
tenor. Mrs. Sunderland sang mechanically well in the soprano 
arias, and Miss Freeman furnished little more than voice to “He 
was despised,” &c. The orchestra, from the Philharmonic 
Society, was effective. So was the organ, played by Dr. Monk, of 
York Cathedral. The conductor was Mr. R. G. Burton. 

In the morning (or, as we say, afternoon) after my arrival 
(Saturday ), I attended the public rehearsal of the last ‘“‘ New Phil- 
harmonic ” concert, in St. James’s Hall; and on Monday evening 
the concert itself. It was a large and fashionable audience, all in 
“evening dress,” which is the rule here, where seas of glorious 
free music, with all the genial warmth thereof, do not avail to melt 
or wash away old icebergs of uncomfortable etiquette. The Hall, 
which is much smaller than the Boston Music Hall, is most beau- 
tiful aud unique in its architecture, and especially in the way in 
which it is lighted, by single star-shaped jets depending from all 
parts of the arched ceiling, and at heights varying with the curve 
of the arch, so that it suggests the free feeling of being under the 
starry sky. The orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Wylde, is 
large and powerful, and played some movements capitally, though 
it is said to be not the best orchestra in London; but of course 
there are contrary opinions about that, now that London has 
three rival orchestral societies, where once the “ Philharmonic ” 
had the whole field. The overture to Coriolanus (Beethoven) 
was certainly rendered with great fire and precision, and made a 
smart beginning to the concert. Next came a masterly perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto by Herr Wieniawski, a 
young Pole of the Hebrew stamp of features, who has taken his 
stand in the first class of virtuosi; there was fire and tender 
feeling, and technical mastery enough in it, if not decided evi- 
dence of individual genius. ‘Then the dark familiar figure 
of Carl Formes presented itself, who sang with powerful effect a 
satanic sort of aria from Spohr’s Faust. Mrs. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington followed with a French air from Herold’s Pré aux Clercs, 
with fine obdligato violin accompaniment by Mr. Blagrove, first 
violin in the orchestra, and apparently in nearly all the orchestras 
here. Mrs. Lemmens-Sherrington has a clear, sunshiny soprano, 


. and fine florid execution. The Eroica Symphony closed the first 
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part, much of it impressively rendered, but not up to the Leipzig 
or the Berlin standard by many degrees. Part II. began with the 
lovely tranquillising chorus and soprano solo: ‘*Calm is the 
glassy ocean,” from Mozart’s Idomeneo, nicely rendered. Mr. 
John Francis Barnett, an éléve of the Leipzig Conservatoire, 
played (in the illness of Miss Arabella Goddard) the perpetual 
cheval de battalle of young pianists, Weber's Concert-stiick, and 
showed very clear and brilliant execution. A florid duet for voice 
and violin, by Pacini and Artot, was sung by Mrs. Sherrington 
and played by Wieniawski ; and the concert ended with the Men 
of Prometheus overture, thus making it mainly “a Beethoven 
night.” D. 
ee a 


DUBLIN. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Oct. 3, 1861. 


A portion of your own correspondent’s last letter has been 
quoted in a Dublin newspaper, prefaced by the following remarks, 
headed :— 
COCKNEY SNEERS AT IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Daily Express. 

Sir,—By way of pendant to the excellent leader in your paper of 
this day, I send you the accompanying extract from the Musical World 
of last Saturday. It will excite no surprise that a little journal should 
“ follow suit,” when the thunderer of Printing-house Square omits no 
opportunity of indulging in a sneer at this country. ‘The article will 
not be read here, for the Musical World does not count many sub- 
scribers in Ireland — not, perhaps, more than a dozen; but the inven- 
tions of the small wit, who calls himself “ Anteater,” may serve to 
amuse many folks at the other side of the Channel, who, in spite of 
telegraphs and steam, are profoundly ignorant of men and manners 
here. Of course no person who knows anything of society in our city 
will put faith in such an absurd tale, which might do in the hands of 
the late Mr. Power, or the present Mr. Samuel Lover, to raise a laugh 
in public places of amusement, at the expense of their countrymen. 
Irishmen do not say “ foine” for “fine,” whatever Yorkshiremen may, 
or “Doblin” for “ Dublin,” which foreigners do sometimes. I wish 
“Our own Correspondent” better occupation than trying to bring into 
hatred and contempt the manners of his fellow-subjects in this part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions.—Your obedient servant, 

October 1, 1861. Union. 


It is the story of the lady who came to sing for her daughter 
that excites the wrath of ‘‘ Union,” and converts the pen of that 
ready writer into a very shillelagh, with which the head of “ Ant- 
eater” is threatened in the true spirit of Quixotic chivalry. Not- 
withstanding the assertion “that no person who knows anything 
of society in this city will put faith in such an absurd tale,” the 
absurd tale is, nevertheless, nothing but a simple narrative of an 
amusing incident which really occurred, and no fiction. ‘The dear 
old lady not only offered, but did sing for her daughter, and went 
away satisfied at having been heard, and with Arditi’s advice that 
she (i.e. the daughter) had better study and cultivate her voice. 
“Union” may deny the existence of an Irish brogue, the slightest 
trace of which imparts such delicious piquancy to the conversa- 
tion of his fair countrywomen—he may measure the wit of others 
by his own standard, or restrict the list of subscribers to the 
“little journal” to any number he may please in his imagination, 
but he has no right to deny, in such terms, the veracity of your cor- 
respondent, or to attribute to him the intention of relating, it may 
be, a ludicrous, but still an “o'er true tale,” and of “ trying to bring 
into hatred and contempt the manners of his fellow-subjects in 
this part of Her Majesty's dominions.” Nor is he justified in 
estimating at so low a rate the refinement that prevails in Irish 
society, as seriously to believe that it could be affected by the narra- 
tion of a circumstance as unique as it was extravagant. But 
something too much of this ! 

The Italians terminate their engagement at the Theatre Royal 
on Saturday next. The operas performed this week will have 
been :—Monday, 30th September, Trovatore ; Tuesday, 1st Octo- 
ber, Don Giovanni ; Wednesday, 2nd, Ballo in Maschera; Thurs- 
day, 3rd, for the benefit of Mile. Titiens and Signor Giuglini, 
Marta ; Friday, 4th, 1 Barbiére, and an act of Favorita : on Satur- 
day, the last night, Un Ballo in Muschera will be given. On Friday 











the whole party will appear at a Morning Concert announced to 
be given at the Ancient Concert Rooms. The programme includes 
many of the most favourite songs and concerted music from the 
operas, besides a new valse, composed for Mlle, Titiens by Signor 
Arditi. It is said that arrangements have been made with Mlle. 
Patti for six nights, commencing on October 28th. Should such 
be the case, there can be no doubt of her meeting with a most en- 
thusiastic reception. 

The Dublin public have no reason to complain of the manager 
of their Theatre Royal on the score of inactivity. He never allows 
any opportunity to escape him of providing every amusement for 
them whether it be in a dramatic or operatic shape, and in fact, 
exceeds the energy of many of the London managers for the vigour 
and enterprise of his undertakings. ‘ 

ANTEATER. 
—— SS = SS — 
MUSIC IN DUBLIN. 
BY IL FANATICO PER LA MUSICA. 
Claremont, Howth, near Dublin, October 2nd, 1861. 

Here I am in one of the most romantic and beautiful places in 
the Emerald Isle, enjoying at the same time sea breezes, the 
society of old and valued friends, and occasionally hearing some 
excellent music. The Howth Railway train passes every half hour 
within 500 yards of Claremont, so that we can go to Dublin in 
half an hour to hear Titiens, and Giuglini, Lemaire, and Delle 
Sedie, not forgetting Miss Whitty and young Ciampi, who are 
here at the Theatre Royal with Willert Beale. I have been three 
times, and was delighted with all the company; indeed, I think 
Titiens and Giuglini surpassed themselves on Monday evening, 
when JI Trovatore was given. All the favourite pieces were rap- 
turously encored, and I must do Delle Sedie the justice to say I 
never heard Ji Barbiére better sung. ‘The gods were in extacies. 
By the way, the above said dwellers of Mount Olympus are the 
querist lot I ever sat in’a theatre with: only imagine asolo played 
exquisitely on a penny tin pipe, and songs and glees sung in a very 
pleasing manner. I have just had a great treat in hearing Miss 
Flynn, a pupil of Mendelssohn, who studied at the Conservatoire, 
Leipsic, play on the piano the following pieces in first-rate style. 
I am sure you will agree with me her selection was a good one :— 
Notturne, by Chopin; Second Réverie, 8. Heller; ‘‘ Souvenir de 
Beethoven,” arranged by Prudent; several of Mendelssohn's 
Lieder ohne worte, besides his “Spring Song,” which she played 
with the most refined taste, artistic feeling and colouring, and 
brilliant execution. 

VALE. 

P.S.—I forgot to mention the last night I was at the theatre 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant was there with the Zingari 
Cricket Club. Between the acts of the opera, the vice-regal party 
were much amused with one of the gods singing with an excellent 
voice, a most amusing parody on J/ Balen. This was all very well. 
Sometimes, however, the noise is anything but agreeable; and woe 
betide any unfortunate wight who appears in the pit or lower gal- 
lery in a white hat: immediately he is covered with cut straw, 
and paper, that descend (much to the amusement of the ladies in 
the boxes) like a shower of snow. 

Lyceum Tueatre.—Mr. J. B. Chatterton, the acting manager, 
took his benefit on Monday last, when, in addition to the dramatic 
performances—comprising Mr. Falconer’s comedy Woman; or, Love 
against the World, and a new ballet farce, by Mr. W. H. Yelland, 
called A Midsummer's Eve, a miscellaneous concert was given, 
supported by Mlle. Florence Lancia, Miss Minnie Clifford, the 
Misses Brougham, Messrs. Alberte Laurence and Aynsley Cook 
as vocalists, and Mr. Chatterton (Harp) and Mr. Levy (cornet-a- 
piston), instrumentalists. The programme was well chosen. 
Mile. Lancia sang the “ War-Song” from Attila with immense 
effect, and Mr. Chatterton delighted his friends by a most admir- 
able performance of his harp fantasia, entitled ‘“ Remembranza 
d'Italia.” Mrs. D. P. Bowers, an American actress, who made, a 
short time since, a successful début at Sadlers’ Wells, appeared for 
the first time as Geraldine D’Arcy in the comedy. ‘lhe house 
was crowded in every part. Mr. Chatterton should take a benefit 
every night. It would benefit the theatre vastly. 
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Liverroot. — The open rehearsal of the Liverpool Tonic Sol- 
fa Association took place on Tuesday evening, in the Medical 
Institution. The programme displayed an excellent selection of 
Madrigals, glees, and part songs. 

The winter season of the Saturday evening concerts was in- 
augurated on Saturday last by the Sisters Sophie and Annie, who 
appeared in their well-known entertainment, entitled “Sketches 
from Nature.” 

Tickets for the forthcoming Jenny Lind concerts are in great 
demand, and as every seat will specially be engaged, we re- 
commed those of our readers who desire to be present to secure 
their places immediately. The sale of tickets will commence at 
the Philharmonic-hall on Tuesday morning at nine o’clock, and 
terminate at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Philharmonic concert on Tuesday last, writes the Liverpool 
Albion, was a perfect musical treat, so far as Mlle. Patti 
was concerned. Her appearance upon the platform was the signal 
for a spontaneous outburst of applause (we had almost said 
enthusiasm, but the philharmonic audiences never lose their equa- 
nimity to that extent) from an audience which crowded the vast hall 
to its utmost capacity. Mlle. Patti was set down in the pro- 
gramme for Donizetti’s “ Regnava nel silenzio,” and Bellini’s 
“ Ah! non credea,” and “ Ah! non giunge,” from Sonnambula, also 
in the duet “ Quanti amore,” with Signor Ronconi. In each of 
these the charming young vocalist displayed the compass of her 
voice to its full capacity, and her easy and graceful rendering of 
the several airs were not the least attractive features of her per- 
formance. Whatever may have been said and written upon the 
subject of Patti's pecuniary value, there can only be one opinion 
as to the excellence of her singing. Italian is, of course, her 
natural forte, but she evinced her artistic ability by singing 
several English and Scotch airs in a style which would have 
driven any other audience into ecstacies. Her rendering of 
“Home, sweet home” (in which she was ably accompanied upon 
the pianoforte by her brother-in-law, M. Strakosch), was beau- 
tiful and plaintive, whilst in one or two Scotch, ballads she dis- 
played an amount of arch humour which gave evidence of * unco’ 
appreciation,” of the “wut” of Burns. Taken all in all, the 
concert of ‘Tuesday was a decided and unqualified triumph for 
Mlle. Patti, and the élite of Liverpool were evidently well 
pleased with their new favourite. 

Gopatminc.— Notwithstanding the wet weather, the Public 
Hall was filled by the best families of the neighbourhood on Tuesday 
evening, when an excellent concert was given, with the assistance 
of Miss Rose Hersée, Miss Bellingham, Mr. Theodore Distin, and 
Mr. Melchor Winter, as vocalists, and Mad. Winter as pianist. 
Mad. Winter’s performances of Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet home,” 
and Ascher’s 7’raviata, fantasia, were much and deservedly ap- 
plauded. The encore system does not appear to be given Me at 
Godalming. Mr. Melchor Winter was obliged to repeat Balfe’s 
“Come into the garden, Maud ;” Miss Rose Hersée, “ Lily Bells” 
(Wallace), and Miss Bellingham, “ Home, sweet home.” The 
“Spinning Wheel” quartet from Martha was also re-demanded, 
but the singers (Miss Hersée, Miss Bellingham, Mr. Distin, and 
Mr. Melchor Winter) judiciously declined the compliment. 


Carpirr.—A concert was given at the Temperance Hall, on 
Monday week, the profits to be devoted to the building fund of 
St. Peter's Church, Roath. The weather was what is commonly 
called in Cardiff “concert weather,” yet notwithstanding the hall 
was well filled. We were led by the advertisements to expect Mr. 
Wilkes, as accompanyist, and also a full orchestral band and chorus 
of thirty performers. The thirty performers were, with Mr. 
Wilkes, nowhere, and the “ full orchestral band” consisted of two 
first and two second violins, one viola, one flute, one violoncello, 
and a pianoforte, numbering in all, including Miss Susanna Cole, 
and two gentlemen amateurs, eleven performers. Miss Susanna 
Cole, the great attraction of the evening, sang two morceau ; the 
scena, “ Softly sighs,” from Freischutz—the soft flowing melody 
in which served to develop the fine quality and tender expression 
of her voice, and formed a striking and beautiful contrast with the 





declamatory part, which was rendered with great vigour, energy, 
and dramatic effect—and Bishop's “ Tell me, my heart,” omg te 
the same lady at the Town-hall, in the early part of this year. It 
was then sung charmingly, but it was sung on this occasion with 
even more exquisite taste and finish, and was the only piece of the 
evening distinguished by an encore. Miss Clowes, of Newport, 
sang the “ Maid of Kildare” with great feeling, and was warmly 
applauded. A gentleman amateur, also of Newport, sang “The 
Bellringer”—one of Wallace’s songs— but it proved a failure ; 
his voice was too weak and unsteady to give expression, and too 
limited in compass to sing the upper notes in tune. The trio, 
“This magic wove scarf,” afforded infinite amusement from the 
style of singing and attitude of one of the performers. We never 
remember Taughing so heartily at a musical performance. The 
fun was increased by sundry gleams of native wit, phrases of 
idiomatic slang, and racy observations, made by occupants of 
seats in the gallery, until the whole of the audience was convulsed 
with laughter. We sympathised with Miss Susanna Cole in her 
unenviable position ; and we would advise the gentlemen not to 
sing upon the same day with such a performer as that lady. 


Bricuton.—For some time past several members of the Brighton 
Rifle Corps have been receiving choral instruction at the hands of 
Mr. J. Towers, one of our local professors of music. On Tuesday 
last the class presented him with a testimonial in the shape of 
a handsome silver fish-slice and fork, in morocco case, on the lid 
of which appeared the following inscription : 


Presented to 
Mr. J. ToweERs, 
by the 
Ist Sussex V. R. Choral Class, 
Sept. 18th, 1861. 


Sergeant Scott, in presenting the testimonial, passed a high eu- 
logium on Mr. Towers’s excellent method of teaching, his uniform 
kindness, and indomitable will, which had enabled the class— 
whose vocal efforts, ten months ago, were compared by a local 
paper to the yells of savages, &c.—to sing so well together as they 
now did. Mr. Towers briefly thanked them, and congratulated 
the choir on the progress made, promising them, if they stuck to 
their posts, the realization of the promise made at the opening of 
their career, that the choral class of the 1st Sussex should be 
second to none. 


Bexrast.—(From our own Correspondent.) On Wednesday, 
the 18th, Mr. Robinson gave an organ recital at Holywood Church, 
when a large concourse of people assembled to hear his masterly 
performance of the following very fine programme :— Toccata 
(D minor), Bach ; Andante con moto, Mendelssohn ; Lied, “ Mein 
glaiibiges Herz frohlocke, Bach ;” Adagio, Beethoven; Fugue (G 
minor), Bach; Fantasia (Trés vitement. Grave, a 5 voci. 
Lentement), Bach; Impromptu, Adams; Allegretto, Mendelssohn ; 
Chorale (5 parts) (with double pedal, supposed to be the finest 
specimen extant), Bach. Our new Hall is nearly completed, and 
will be shortly ready for use; but the directors have not yet 
decided on how it is to be opened. The general wish is most 
decidedly for a Festival, concluding with a ball, and it is to be 
hoped this may be accomplished in such a manner as to redound 
to the credit of the town, which is making rapid strides in the fine 
arts, and especially in music. 

Evinsurcu.—Mr. Howard has engaged the Swiss troupe for 
another week. Last evening the performances commenced with a 
selection from the répertoire of the Swiss singers, comprising part- 
songs and soli formerly noticed in the Courant. Fraiilein Keller 
sang the aria from Betly, “In questo semplice,” delightfully, and, 
on being encored, substituted Foster’s ballad, “ Willie, we have 
missed you.” The fact is, Keller’s voice and taste will win ‘a 
hearing for anything. As for Fraiilein Johanna Claussen, she has 

uite the command of all our Edinburgh enthusiasm, and when 
she sang “ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” with her funny Teutonic Scotch 
and arch expression, the house did not attempt to restrain a burst 
of welcome and applause. It was a very good notion of the ma- 
nagement to put the musical comedietta, The Swiss Cottage, in 
rehearsal, with Claussen as Lisette, and Frau Decker-Schenck as 
Corporal Max. Seldom has that favourite piece been put on the 
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stsge with so appropriate a cast. Lisette spoke better English 
than Madame Celeste generally does, and acted and sang with 
vivacity and comic vis. Those who have seen Frau Decker- 
Schenck in the square-cut velvet of the village schoolmaster, will 
easily believe that she personates to the life the swaggering, jolly 
Corporal Max, voice and all. Miss St. George took the part of 
Natz Teick, and brought her careful acting and artistic feeling to 
the interpretation of the sorrows of that unwarlike gentleman. 
The concluding movement—the vocal march from the school- 
master’s wedding—was very effective, the remainder of the Swiss 
coming on the stage as Lisette’s companions, and joining in-the 
chorus led by the jolly corporal. The whole performance was a 
complete success. The programme was finished by the burlesque 
of the Invisible Prince, which, we confess, we consider excessively 
stupid.—Edinburgh Courant. 


Mapame Linp-Gotpscumipt anp “ LonpoN OVER THE Bor- 
pER.’—The lovers of music, and yet more those whose hearts are 
open to melting charity, and love to do good to their less fortunate 
fellow-creatures, will be rejoiced to hear that the great, and good 
as great, songstress, whom the world hailed as Jenny Lind, has 
kindly consented to consecrate her high talents once again to the 
cause of charity, and generously gives her services in aid of the 
erection of a Church, and for the enlargement of the industrial 
institutions in the Victoria Docks district, “ London over the 
Border,” under the pastoral care of the Rev. Herman Douglas. 
With this view a concert will take place in Exeter Hall on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 22, when Mendelssohn’s Elijah will be presented, 
the leading voice-parts by Madame Lind-Goldsehmidt, Miss Su- 
sanna Cole, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. W. Weiss. These 
will be supported by a complete orchestra and chorus, under the 
conduct of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. Immense must be the attrac- 
tion of once more hearing the “ Swedish Nightingale.”— Brighton 


Gazettee. 
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MeE.tBourNE.—There was only one thing wanting to make the suc- 
cess of Mr. Marsh complete, says the Melbourne News—that he should 
have called himself Signor Maraschino, have attached his music to 
an Italian libretto, and disclaimed all connection with the colony. 
Fortunately for Mr. Marsh, who has produced an original work of 
great merit, his composition was presented last night to a discriminat- 
ing and kindly audience, and its success was as gratifying as he could 
desire. The performance was somewhat faulty at times ; but, thanks 
to the liberality of Mr. Lyster, the efforts of Mad. Escott, Miss 
Hodson, Messrs. Farquharson and Squires, the quality of the music, 
and the zealous co-operation of the gentlemen of the orchestra, the 
Gentleman in Black has made a hit. The overture was well received ; 
but the opening scene with the double chorus would have been better 
if some of the number had sung more in tune, and been less vociferous, 
The tenor’s first song (in B flat) was somewhat tame, but Mr. Farqu- 
harson’s “I’m a merchant and a dealer,” enlivened the audience ; and 
the duet which followed with Mr. Squires is one which will become 
popular when better known. The same may be said of the aria, 
“One instant stay.” In the third scene of the first act, Adele 
(Mad. Escott), and Fanchon (Miss Hodson), have some very spark- 
ling music, and the closing duet, in A major, brings down the curtain 
with applause. The second act opens with a spirited chorus, and a 
ballet divertissement is introduced, including a grotesque waltz, for 
which Mr. Marsh has provided quaint music. Adele’s cavatina ex- 
hibits some original changes in the harmony, and proves the composer’s 
mastery of his art. A political cobbler provoked great merriment by 
a dialogue applicable to the events of the day ; and Fanchon’s song, 
“ No longer shoes, sir,” was warmly applauded. A rollicking chorus, 
with some concerted dialogue between Maxwell and the Gentleman 
in Black conducts the business of the scene to a boisterous finale, 
The third act contains its choicest composition, the Terzetto a Canone, 
which was rewarded by the first encore. A similar compliment was 
paid the tenor’s aria, “ When first I pressed thee to my heart ;” to 
Mr. Farquharson’s “I sing not of beauty ;” and to the ballads sung 
by Adele and Fanchon respectively. At the end Mr. Marsh and the 
principal vocalists were recalled. Special praise is due to Mr. Marsh 
for his orchestration, The accompaniments throughout were of the 
happiest character, and many passages were marked by a freshness 
and variety which reflect credit on his inventive powers. 


New Yorx.— You have heard, ere this, that poor Signor 
Amodio died recently, at sea, of yellow fever. He will be re- 








gretted by many here, to whose amusement and enjoyment he has 
contributed. Always ready to do his part, and the very personifi- 
cation of kindliness and good nature, every one liked him, and his 
private life is said to have been such as to merit general esteem, 
A “Requiem” Mass was held at St. Stephen’s church for the 
repose of his soul. The church was crowded ; one would hardly 
have expected to see so large and elegant an audience assembled 
at this season. A number of the fellow-artists of the deceased 
assisted in the musical performances, which were, in fact, very 
fine. — Correspondence of Dwight’s “ Journal of Music.” 


Music 1x Mapriw.—A Madrid correspondent of the Atheneum 
gives some interesting particulars of music in that capital. At 
the Comic Opera, or Zarzuela ‘Theatre, the company is made up 
of Spanish artists, and the repertory includes works by native 
writers, unknown on our side of the Pyrenees. “ A glance at the 
score of two comic operas, Catalina and Una Vieja, by Seiior 
Gastambide, has revealed traits of a vein of nationality which 
could be worked to good account by a composer more assured in 
his science and varied in his resources.” At the concert every 
piece was sung with change of scene and in costume. 

Pracur.— Herr H. Rott, musical instrument maker, has lately 
invented a new wind-instrument for military bands. He calls it a 
“ Glagol.” 

Srocxnorm.—Herr John Frederick Berwald, formerly con- 
ductor at the Royal Opera House, has just died, aged 73.—Next 
season a new and original Danish opera will be produced. It is 
entitled, The Flight of Charles II., the music being by Siboni, 
and the libretto by Overskou. 

K6niesnerG.— On the day of the coronation the programme at 
the theatre will comprise Herr von Flotow’s Miiller von Meran, 
and the ballet of the “Four Seasons,” from Verdi's Vépres Si- 
ciliennes. 
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[HE YOUNG RECRUIT, as sung by Miss Poor, 


2s. 6d.; also the same for a Contralto or Bass Voice, with New Words for the 
Rifles, by GeorGe Liney, 2s. 6d. ; also the same for Three Voices, on a march-card, 
2d. Music by Kucken. 
Also just published, VOCAL MARCHES, on cards, each 2d,—‘* Comrades, Wake,” 
“ Hark from the Wood,” and ** England’s young Riflemen” (double card), 4d; “The 
Cheerful Drum,” “ The Soldier’s Adieu,” ** See the Conquering Hero Comes,” “ God 


Save the Queen,” &c. 
HE ECHOES OF KILLARNEY. Composed for 
Introducing Tom Moore’s favourite melody, 


Piano by Brintey Ricnarps. 
“ The Meeting of the Waters.”’ 3s. 


RASS BAND MUSIC.—ONE HUNDRED HAR- 
MONIZED MELODIES, for two Cornets-a-Pistons, two Trumpets, two 
Horns, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Tromb and Ophicleid By W. Forve. In Nine 


Books, each 6s. 
Just issued, VOCAL MARCHES, on cards, including ‘* The Young Recruit,” &c. 
d 


Nos. 1 to 8, each 2d. - 


‘ 7 
USIC FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS.—A Green 
CATALOGUE, just issued, much enlarged, and supplied on application, 
gratis and postage free, by ROBERT COCKS and Co. 

GLEES.—The Best and Largest Collection Extant.—An Alphabetical Index may 
be had gratis and postage-free, of ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s HANDBOOK of 
GLEES, &c. tdited by JosepH Warren. In Numbers, 2d. and 4d. each, 

Apply to Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
and of all Musicsellers, 








In the Press. 
To be Published by Subscription, a Collection of the most celebrated 


ELSH MELODIES, with Welsh and English Poetry, 
by JOHN JONES, Esq. (Talhaiarn), and THOS. OLIPHANT, Esq. 
(Honorary Secretary to the Madrigal Society), arranged for one voice, and also har- 
monised for four voices, with accompaniment for Harp or Pianoforte, by JOHN 
THOMAS, Pencered Gwalia, Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, London ; 
Member of the Academia di Santa Cecilia, Rome ; and Musical Judge of the Aberga- 
venny Eisteddfod, 1853. 
The Collection to be completed in Two Volumes, price One Guinea each. 
The Harmonised Voice Parts will be published separately, for the convenience of 
Choral Societies. : 
The names of Subscribers will be received by the Publishers, Messrs, Addison, Hol- 
lier, and Lucas, 210 Regent Street, London, W.; and also by Mr. John Thomas, 109 
Great Portland Street, London. 
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NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 


Lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. 





THE NEW 


FOUR OCTAVE HARMONIUM, 


In Oak Case. Size 2 ft. 8in, by 1 ft.; height, 2 ft, 4 in, 


Price Five Guineas 


THE NEW 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF OCTAVE 
HARMONIUM, 


Compass C to F, Size, 2ft. llin. by 1 ft. 2in. ; height, 2 ft. Gin, 


Price— Oak, Five and a-Half Guineas ; Mahogany, Siz Guineas. 


THE 


ALEXANDRE 
COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 


In Oak Case, with Two Foot Boards, Size, 3 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft, ll in. 


Five Octaves, 
height, 2 ft, 8in. 


Price Six Guineas. 





ALSO, 


THE NEW ALEXANDRE 
CHURCH HARMONIUMS 


WITH 


TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


NO.1. BIGHT STOPS. 


(Three and a-half Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case. Size, 3 ft. 9in. by 1 ft. 1Lin.s 
height, 3 ft. 3 in. 


Price Forty-five Guineas. 


TWENTY-TWO STOPS 
Size, 4ft.4in. by 2 ft 


INO. 2. 


(Six Rows of Vibrators), ne 1 Oak or Rosewood Case. 
fin. ; height, 3 ft. 5in. 


Price Seventy Guineas. 


wo. 38. TWENTY-TWO STOPS 
(Eight Rows of_Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals. 


Price Eighty-five Guineas. 





CHAPPELL & Co. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 









MESSRS. CRAMER, BEALE AND wooD's 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANOFORTE PIECES, 
J BLUMENTHAL. La Pensée, Souvenir (No. 5) of Fleurs 
e 


Emblématiques, op. 21. Price 3s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co, 201 Regent Street, W. 


J. BLUMENTHAL. La Luvisella, Chanson Napolitaine. 


Price 3s. 6d, 
de 








Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


BLUMENTHAL. LaCaressante. Caprice, Price 3s. 6d. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 














J BLUMENTHAL. Une petite Histoire. Price 3s. 
e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 

J BLUMENTHAL. Une Fleur des Alps. Price 3s. 
e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 

BLUMENTHAL. Marche du Vainqueur. Price 4s. 


J. 


J BLUMENTHAL. L’Ange Gardien. 
e 


Salon. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


RENE FAVARGER. Un Ballo in Maschera. Mazurka. 


Price 4s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





Morceau de 











RENE FAVARGER. Prophéte. Fantaisie. Price 4s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
_ Guillaume Tell. Fantaisie 


RENE FAVARGER. 


Cramer, Beale and hon “Or Regent Street, W. 


REN FAVARGER. Les Vivandiéres. 


taire. Price 4 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regen Street, W. 


PANE FARVARGER. Rigoletto. Fantaisie. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





Valse Mili- 





Price 4s, 





RENE FAVARGER. Galop de Rigoletto sur le Scéne 
du Bal. P 
Cramer, Beale end On, Son lepent Street, W. 




















REM E FAVARGER. Amber Witch. Fantaisie. 
Cramer, Beale and Con 90 201 Regent Street, W. 
P DE VOS. Ballade Orientale. Price 3s. 
e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
DE VOS. Réverie du Coeur. Impromptu. Price 3s. 
e Cramer, Beale and Co, 20! Regent Street, W. 
P DE VOS. Mon Reéve. Morceau de Salon. 
* Price 3s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
i | AROLD THOMAS. Amber Witch. Fantaisie. 
Cramer, Beale and a's 201 _—_ Street, W. 
JAROLD THOMAS. Santa Lucia. Fantaisie. 


Pric 
Cramer, Beale and Co., a Regent Street, W. 





THOMAS. Un Ballo in Maschera. Price 3s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


anol) 




















ARDITI. Il Bacio. Valse Brillant. Price 3s. 
e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
G. GITS. Souvenir de L’Ambléve. Price 3s. 
e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
(i ARDITI. Amber Witch. Valse de Salon. 
Cramer, Beale nto mm Regent Street, W. 
G A. MACFARREN’S RUDIMENTS of HARMONY. 
e Price 7s. 6d. 
Lonpon: CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD, 


201 REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 


To be had at the Libraries, and of all Musicsellers in town and 


country. 


Prince Galitzin’s Russian Quadrille (Illustrated) ... 
Prince Galitzin’s Kozlow Polka (ditto) ... 
Prince Galitzin’s Courier Gallop (ditto) ... 
Kuhe’s Ballo in Maschera (two Fantasias) wee =each 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Ave Maria ... 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Serenade ove 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Adieu ... 7 
Kuhe's Schubert's Praise of Tears 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Thine is my heart 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Wanderer __... nae 
Kuhe’s Bianca Gallop ove eee eee 
Kuhe’s Bianca Fantasia ove eee 
Musgrave’s Moss Rose Waltz (Illustrated) 
Musgrave’s Brighton Quadrille (ditto) 
Musgrave’s Cremorne Gallop (ditto) 
Ascher’s Ballo in Maschera eee 
Ascher's Melodia Divinia 
Benedict's Cherry Ripe 
Benedict's Albion eee 
Benedict's Erin eco eee 
Benedict's Caledonia cee ooo 
Madame Oury’s Auld Robin Gray 
Madame Oury’s Bianca ... ove 
Madame Oury’s Ballo in Maschera 
Riche’s Au Revoir Polka Brillante 
Riche’s Farewell Nocturne eco ee 
Berger's Wreck Romance (Illustrated) 
Berger's Fleuretite ditto (ditto) 
Berger's Lisette ditto (ditto) 
Berger's Notre Dame ditto (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ “Skipper and his boy” ... 
Brinley Richards’ T’amo t’'amo (Ballo in Maschera) 
Brinley Richards’ Alla vita (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ © dolcezze perdute — (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ Marriage of Georgette eee 
Brinley Richards’ Bianca (three gems) ee each 
Marriott's Woman in White Waltz (Illustrated) 
Marriott's Colleen Bawn Waltz (ditto) 
Marriott's Waterfall Gallop (ditto) 
Marriotts’ Henrietta Waltz (ditto) 
Gollmick’s Broken Ring _... eee 
Gollmick’s Maidens of Tyrol 
Mauss’ Merrily over the snow 
Mauss’ Music of the waves 
Laurent’s Beethoven Waltz eee eee 
Laurent’s Spring buds’ Waltz (Illustrated) 
Buarckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Quadrille 
Burckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Waltz 
Burckhardt's Doodah Gallop eee ose eee ove 
Burckhardt’s Ramsgate sands Quadrille (Illustrated) 

PIANOFORTEY DUETS, 
Schloesser's Oberon ... eee 
Schloesser’s Martha .., 
Schloesser’s Traviata 
Schloesser’s Dinorah 

SONGS, 
‘Won't you tell me why (by Claribel) 
The Brook (ditto) 
The old pink thorn (ditto) eee eee 
The rose looking in at the window (by a Lady) 
A loving heart (by Mrs. Jerrold) —... ae fe 
For ever and ever (ditto) ... ove oe eee 
The star and the water lily (by George Linlcy) 
Our good bark sails bright (new Ballad) eas 
The talisman (Russian Song) ose coe 
Aladdin (comic Song, by Henry J. Byron, Esq.) 
Colleen Bawn (ditto) 
VOCAL DUETS. 

Mays’t thou dream of me (by Miss Gabriel) o06 
Sweet is the dream (Campana) oan eos eee 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28 HOLLES STREET, W. 
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SIMS REEVES’S 
GREAT SONG, 


“FRESH AS A ROSE,” 


THE POETRY BY 


JESSICA RANKIN, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR 


SIMS REEVES 


BY 


M. W. BALFE. 


Price 3s, 





MiSs JESSICA RANKIN’S Poetry is as “fresh” as 
Mr. BALFE’S Music, and deserves quoting :— 


“ Fresh as a rose, when her leaves are all spangled 
With dew-drops, that glitter like jewels of light ; 
Bright as the morn, when her first rosy blushes 
Scatter the darkness and gloom of the night ; 
Fair as a lily, whose delicate beauty 
Rivals the rose in her exquisite grace ; 
But brighter, and fairer, and dearer than all, 
Is the love-light that beams in thy beautiful face.” 
* Mr. SIMS REEVES first introduced this charming little Song (a companion to 
“« The days that are no more ’’) at the concerts in St. James’s Hall, and has since sung 
it at the Birmincuam and Hererorp Musicav Festivats. Whenever sung, it has 
been rapturously applauded, and enthusiastically encored. 


Messrs. DuNcAN Davison and Co. have the pleasure to announce that M. EMILE 
BERGER has transcribed, in the same popular style that he did Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
last new Song, ‘I love YOU ”— 


“FRESH AS A ROSE,” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE—Price 3s. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY 


DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 244 REGENT STREET, W. 








MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 
NEW SONG, 


| he 
THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE,” 
THE POETRY BY 
TENNYSON, 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY 
BY 
TACQUES BLUMENTHAL, 
Price 3s. 





“ \ , THO does not know the Poet Laureate’s exquisite 
lines, beginning— 
* Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean ; 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more.’ 
That M. Blumenthal, though a Dutchman, loves the prety. of Tennyson, may be 
gathered from the true sympathetic manner in which he has set bis beautiful verses to 
music. The popularity of this little song is already attested.""—Mustcal World. 

Since the above was written, Madame Sartnton-Do.sy has introduced “ ‘The days 

that are no more,” both at the BinminGHAM and Hererorp Musicar Festtvats, with 
immense success; and the assertion of the Musical World, that ‘* the popularity of this 
little song is already attested,” is fully borne oug. 


Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co. have the pleasure to announce that M. BLU- 
MENTHAL has transcribed, in his usual elegant style, 


“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE,” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE—Price 3s. 


LONDON : PUBLISHED BY 





DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 244 REGENT STREET, W. 
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